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SONNET FROM PETRARCH. 
BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 
“Qual Donna Attende a Gloriosa Fama.” 


Doth any maiden seek the glorious fame 
Of chastity, of strength, of courtesy ? 
Gaze in the eyes of that sweet enemy 
Whom all the world doth as my lady name! 


How honor grows, and pure devotion’s flame, 
How truth is joined with graceful dignity, 
There thou may’st learn, and what the pathway be 
To that high heaven which doth her spirit claim ; 


There learn soft speech, beyond all poet’s skill, 
And softer silence, and those holy ways 
Unutterable, untold by human heart. 


But the infinite beauty that all eyes doth fill, 
This none can copy! since its lovely rays 
Are given by God’s pure grace, and not by art. 
—From “To-day.” 





AUTUMN CRICKETS. 


Feel ye no pain, ye passive singing things, 

Hiding beneath the mist-fed autumn grass ? 

I catch no minor in your steady song 

The while I pace with listless feet along, 
Counting the precious lives that from earth pass— 


Pass in procession swift, with scarcely time 

To fold some mortal happiness to heart, 

To fill the half-brimmed urn of life and love, 
Aspire—achieve—when, beckoned from above, 

In this warm scene they straight give up their part; 


And we with listless feet still pace along 

The woodland paths, bent on a mournful quest 
Of sympathy from Nature—finding aye 

A soothing charm inv her soft mystery, 

But ne’er an answer to our passionate hest. 


Then smiled the mighty mother at her heart, 
Waving her autumn blooms about my feet, 
And seemed to say, “Not for one lonely soul 
Can I forego my seasons’ fair control ; 

For dancing childhood also must I greet, 


“And hearts so gay, yon gauzy butterfly 

Can scarce flit fast enough for their delight, 
And my red leaves make but a pensive show 
Beside their youthful triumph’s ruddy glow,— 
For these too must I keep my mirror bright. 


“So seek no mourning on the ancient robe 

Made of all brilliant, ever-varying hues 

Which I in loving law forever weave; 

The love within that law do thou receive, 

Nor in a selfish grief the lesson lose.” 
—Brattleboro’, Vt., Phenix. 





DRAWING THE LINE. 


When in Dickens’ “Nicholas Nickleby” the coal- 
heaver looks in at the fashionable barber's to be shaved, 
the barber declines that service. The coal-heaver pleads 
that he saw a baker being shaved there the day before. 
But the barber points out to him that it is necessary to 
draw the line somewhere, and he draws it at bakers. 

It is, doubtless, an inconvenience, in the Woman Suf- 
frage movement, that so many people have their own 
theories as to drawing the line, and deciding who shall 
vote. Each has its hobby, and as the opportunity for 
applying it to men has passed by, each wishes to catch 
at the last chance and apply it to women. One believes 
in drawing an educational line; another in a property 
qualification; another in new restrictions on natural- 
ization; another in distinctions of race. And each 
wishes to keep women, for a time, as the only remain- 
ing victims for his experiment. 

Fortunately the answer to all these objections, on be- 
half of the Woman Suffrage movement, is very brief 
and simple. It is no more the business of the Wo- 
MAN's JOURNAL to decide upon the best abstract basis 


for suffrage, than it is to decide upon the best system of 
education, or of labor, or of marriage. Its business is to 
equalize, in all these directions, nothing more. When 
that is done, there will be plenty still left to do, without 
doubt, but it will not involve the rights of women, as 
such, Simply to strike out the word “male” from the 
statute—that is our present work. “What is sauce for 
the goose”—but the proverb is somewhat musty. These 
educational and property restrictions may be of value; 
but wherever they are already removed from the men, 
they must be removed from women also. Enfranchise 
them equally, and then begin afresh, if you please, to 
legislate for the whole human race. What we protest 
against is that you should have let down the bars for 
one sex, and should at once become conscientiously con- 
vinced that they should be put up again for the other. 

When it was proposed to apply an educational qualifi- 
cation at the South after the war, the Southern white 
loyalists all objected to it. If you make it universal, 
they said, it cuts off most of the whites, If you apply 
it to the blacks alone, it is manifestly unjust. It is just 
the same with women in presence of men. As woman 
needs the ballot primarily to protect herself, it is man- 
ifestly unjust to restrict the suffrage tor her, when man 
preserves it without restriction. If she needs protec- 
tion, then she needs it all the more from being poor, or 
ignorant, or Irish, or black. If we do not see this, the 
freed women of the South did. There is nothing like 
personal wrong to teach people logic. 

We hear a great deal said, in dismay, and sumetimes 
even by old abolitionists, about “increasing the number 
of ignorant voters.” In Massachusetts, there is an ed- 
ucational restriction fur men, such as it is; in Rhode 
Island, a property qualification is required tor voting on 
certain questions. Personally, I believe with *Warring- 
ton” that if ignorant voting be bad, ignorant non-voting 
is worse, and that the enfranchised “masses,” which 
have a legitimate outlet for their political opinions, are 
far less dangerous than disfranchised masses, which 
must rely on mobs and strikes. I will go further, and 
say that I believe our Republic is, on the whole, in less 
danger from its poor men, who have got to stay in it and 
bring up their children, than from its rich men, who 
have always Paris and Dresden to fall back upon. As 
to a property qualification, there is no dispute that 
Rhode Island, the only New England State which has 
one, is the only State where votes are publicly bought 
and sold on any large scale. I do not see that even a 
poll-tax or registry-tax is of any use as a safeguard, for 
if men are to be bought, the tax merely offers a more 
indirect and palatable torm in which to pay the price. 
Many a man consents to have his poll-tax paid by hii 
party or his candidate, when he would reject the direct 
offer of a dollar bill. 

But this is all private speculation, and has nothing to 
do with the Woman Suffrage movement. All that we 
can ask, as advucates of this, is, that the inclusion or 
the exclusion should be the same for both sexes. We 
cannot put off the equality of woman till that time, a 
few centuries hence, when the Social Science Associa- 
tion shall have succeeded in agreeing on the true basis 
of “scientific legislation.” It is as if we urged that 
wives should share their husbands’ dinners, and were 
told that the physicians had not decided whether beef- 
steak was wholesome. The answer is: “Beefsteak 
or tripe, yeast or saleratus, which you please. But 
meanwhile, what is good enough for the wife is good 
enough for the husband.” Draw the line where you 
please, but if the barber “draws it at bakers,” let him 
not flinch from curling the hair of the baker's little 
girl. T. W. H. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


After five months spent with nature it is difficult to 
adjust one’s self to the city. Every sense seems out- 
raged. The eye misses the accustomed beauty, the 
ear is stunned with noises, the nose is offended with 
unsavory smells, and personal dignity is outraged by 
the rude jostling of the crowds. Everything is being 
done everywhere, and the mind is distracted with con- 
flicting claims. Hardly any provision of nature is more 
beneficent than that power of adaptation which most 
of us possess, We might almost fancy ourselves fluids, 
so rapidly do we fit ourselves to the new conditions. 
What yesterday seemed intolerable, to-day is accepted 
as a matter of course, and to-morrow, it may be, has be- 
come a necessity. Sitting in my quiet country home, I 
thought with a shudder of the seething maelstrom of 
cares and duties that awaited me; but I am already in 
the outer circle, and tending steadily to that vortex of 
complete absorption, where there is neither past nor 
future, only the present. 

A missive bearing the familiar monogram of Sorosis 
announces the second regular meeting of the season to 
take place on Monday the seventh, the subject for con- 
versation to be, “Is marked individuality desirable in 
members of associations?” The Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club holds its second regular meeting on Tuesday the 
eighth, its subject being, “What should be the aim of 
women’s clubs?” We should say, to train their faculties 
to prompt action. Under few circumstances are the 
detects of woman’s education more apparent, than when 
they come together and attempt to transact business, to 
express themselves upon a particular subject, and speak 
in accordance with parliamentary rules, They may feel 
a genuine interest in the subject, and think intelligently 


session without opening their lips,and make amends 
by talking eloquently the moment the meeting is ad- 
journed. As if the words, “The meeting will come to 
order,” were a witch’s spell, they sit inarticulate, voice- 
less, till the counter spell of adjournment liberates their 
tongues. How does it happen that a company of talk- 
ative, intelligent women are so easily converted into the 
dumbest of dumb-bells, the most speechless of specters ! 
Want of training has much to do with it, but has not van- 
ity still more? An overwhelming anxiety about the fig- 
ure they shall make? If they could forget themselves in 
the subject under discussion, they would do well enough. 
I know of no tyranny so inexorable as that of self-con- 
sciousness; none that so benumbs the faculties, cripples 
the energies, and cheats one of fair opportunities; and 
the worst of it all is, this miserable weakness insists upon 
calling itself modesty, and being numbered among the 
virtues. Itis a fine thing to meet a woman who com- 
mands her faculties, as a general does his forces; who 
is equal to the occasion, ready to do the thing that 
ought to be done without stopping to question whether 
in doing it she will appear to advantage. 

I was once in a public hall when a lady who was giv- 
ing a dramatic reading fell senseless upon the platform. 
For some seconds no one stirred; all sat questioning if 
this could possibly be a part of the play. Suddenly a 
lady in the audience rose, walked swiftly up the aisle, 
and ascended the platform. She looked into the face of 
the prostrate reader, and saw the terrible reality of un- 
consciousness, it might be death. “Gentlemen,” said 
she, turning to the audience, “this is no part of the pro- 
gramme; the lady is ill; come, some of you, and take her 
into the ante-room.” This broke the spell, the needed 
assistance was given, but I doubt if the woman who had 
so promptly done the thing that needed to be done was 
even conscious that she had stood on a public platform 
and addressed an audience. 

The value of individuals to society depends far less 
upon the possession of uncommon powers than upon 
the availability of those they possess, The man with 
only a thousand dollar note in his pocket will find him- 
self at fault every hour in the day, while his companion, 
with five dollars in an available shape, will pass for the 
richer man of the two. 

“Leave hurry to slaves,” says Emerson, but we hurry 
still, thus convicting ourselves of sertdom, of being driv- 
en by instead of directing our affairs. Too hurried to 
be courteous seems the rule of life in the city, and one 
sighs to think that the uncultured red man bas finer 
manners than are to be met with on Broadway. He 
has at least the merit of tranquillity and self-poise. 

And, after all, nothing is gained. A large estate may 
be squandered in a year, and the vital force that should 
suffice for a lifetime may be exhausted before middle 
life. Butis it worth while? Why run so fast to over- 
take Death? Though we walk never so slowly, he will 
bide our coming. 

There is not a little truth in the homely proverb, “You 
cannot eat your cake and keep it too,” and if to-morrow’s 
vitality is squandered to-day it will not be available for 
to-morrow’s need. “Neither of my daughters can do 
one third the work I could do at their ages,” said an el- 
derly woman to me this summer. She finished the sen- 
tence with a severe fit of coughing, and sank back ex- 
hausted in the invalid chair to which she has been con- 
fined for fifteen years. “Had you done less they proba- 
bly would have been able to do more,” was my mental 
comment. From an overworked mother they inherited 
impoverished physical conditions, and the mother, never 
suspecting the cause, wonders at the degeneracy of her 
daughters, and accepts her own invalidism as a dispen- 
sation of Providence to be patiently borne. 

To that class of persons who are fond of drawing 
comparisons between women of the present and those 
of the past, I would suggest the habitual overwork of 
our mothers and grandmothers as one capital cause of 
the difference. Endowed with robust constitutions, 
trained in the school of hard work, they seemed to have 
fancied their strength inexhaustible, and in the mani- 
fold labors imposed by the housekeeping of fifty years 
ago, to have thought little of the physical endowment 
of their children. How they toiled, early and late, those 
strong-armed women, spinning, weaving, cooking, wash- 
ing, making butter and cheese, filling the house from 
cellar to attic with the evidences of their handiwork, 
Industry was the fashion; to be idle was to lose caste, 
The housewife showed with a glow of pride the car- 
pets, coverlets, sheets and table linen, all of her own 
manufacture, the “fine cloth” for the Sunday suits of 
the “men folks,” and the pressed flannel for herself’ and 
the girls. The family sewing, tov, was an item in those 
days, for it included not only the making of dresses, but 
of shirts, pantaloons and vests. 

The daughters, however, did not take to these indus- 
tries as kindly as their mothers; besides, machinery 
was already taking the work out of their hands, The 
mothers themselves wished to provide for them an easi- 
er lot than their own, and were quite willing to per- 
suade “father” to send the girls to the nearest town for 
a few “quarters” at the seminary or seleét school. So 
another style of woman was produced, and between 
the spinning and weaving grandmothers to whom I have 
referred, and the belle of the present, half a dozen differ- 
ent styles have come in and gone out of vogue. Inva- 
lidism, helplessness, silliness, has each had its day; pa- 
per soled shoes, wasp-waists, tilting hoops, have come and 








about it, but nine out of ten will sit through a whole 


genteel ways 4 wontan may earn her own living and! 
yet be tolerated in society; the signs of the times ate 
encouraging, and a healthy, helpful, educated and emaii> 
cipated woman bids fair to be the next fashion. 
BRooKLyy, N. Y. CELIA BURLEIGR. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Jenny Lind contemplates another musical trip to the 
United States, under the management of Mr. Ullman. 

Jenny Lind and Florence Nightingale are among the 
London Committee for the relief of the sick and wound- 
ed in the European war. 

Mrs. Ellen Townsend has recently proposed to the 
city council of Newport to establish an agricultural 
home for boys at Portsmouth. 

Mrs. Abraham Lincoln is on a visit to Mr. Smith, 
United States Consul at Dundee, Scotland. Mr. Smith 
was formerly pastor to the late President. 

The women who spoke and voted at the National 
Unitarian Conference in New York appeared’ to great 
advantage, and added much to the wisdom and pleasure 
of the assembly. (They were Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 
Dall.) —Christian Register. 

In London a protest against war has been circulated 
by the International Association of Women. It is an 
earnest petition that there may be a cessation of the 
awful struggle between France and Germany. 


Miss S. E. Russell, for some time connected with the 
New Haven Journal and Courier, has left that paper 
and become city editor of the Palladium, in the same 
city. No newspaper staff is considered complete now-a- 
days without a bright woman upon it. 


While the Empress Eugénie was in Egypt she wrote 
a letter to L. N., warning him against proceeding with 
some new scheme of ambition, and concluding with 
these words: “Believe me, you cannot successfully make 
two coup d'etat in one life.” 

Miss Atherton, an English lady, lately deceased, has 
devised $100,000 to several churches and public chari- 
ities at Manchester. Her valuable library, which she 
possessed as the last representative of the Byron family, 
has been bequeathed to the Chatham Library, the first 
free library in the kingdom. 

Miss Juliette Newcomb, daughter of a prominent 
lawyer of Milwaukee, has just returned home after 
having made a début in opera at Berlin, which was so 
brilliant that Minister Bancroft arose gayly from his 
box, and walked around to congratulate her. Mr. Ban- 
croft does not congratulate young women who are not 
successful. 

Mrs. Phebe Moses, of Gustavus, Ohio, now in her 
eightieth year, has manufactured, on a hand-loom, 
8978 yards of carpet, flannels, blankets, table linen, etc., 
since 1842, the greatest portion of her work being on 
carpets, of which she has woven 5126 yards. The old 
lady moved from Hartland, Conn., in 1815, and has re- 
sided since that time in Gustavus. She is hale and 
hearty, and seems to be good for many years yet. 


A Woman’s Missionary Society has been formed in 

India, whose headquarters is at Calcutta, the principal 
object of which is to reach the zenana women, the wo- 
men of high caste, wives and daughters of wealthy 
merchants, who are closely confined in chambers, which 
they leave only on extraordinary occasions, and who 
number about fifteen millions. English women are de- 
voting themselves to this work. 
A correspondent of the Greensburg (Pa.) Herald 
says they have in Sewickley township, Westmoreland 
County, a girl who beats the Chester County girl, whose 
exploits in harvesting we recorded a few weeks ago. 
This young lady, l.iss Ann Lash, has broken a young! 
colt which her father gave her, cultivated nine acres of 
corn, drove the reaper, and cut ten acres of wheat, nine 
of oats, and sixteen of grass. She is a girl of good 
education, and is a proficient in musie, 


A thrilling incident occurred at the Holyoke dam on 

Monday last. Thomas Kennedy, of South Hadley Falls. 
an apprenticed boatman, was crossing above the dam 
with his wife, just before noon, when a sudden gust of’ 
wind drove the boat tuwards the edge of the dam, and,. 
in spite of Kennedy's efforts forced it over the brink 
Had the boat met no obstacle, they would probably 
have been carried through the rapids unharmed, but it 
struck projecting rocks and lodged the occupants in the: 
midst of the swift water near Carew’s mill. With re- 
markable presence of mind, Mrs. Kennedy seized hold 

of the boat, and also kept her husband above water un- 

til assistance came, more than an hour after the boat 

had plunged over the dam. Both will probably recover. 

The former shape of the dam would have caused almost 

certain death. Hundreds of people gathered about the 

scene, and many made very praiseworthy efforts to save 

the unfortunate persons. 























MISTAKES. 

This world is full of sad mistakes, 

In what men think, or say, or do; 
And he who fewest of them makes, 

The path of wisdom doth pursue. 
Would each one seek for other’s weal, 

As we in life pursue our way, 
Much happier we all should feel,” 

And joy would crown each closing day. 
Then let the Boys all wear good “CLoruzs,” 

Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete,. 
Such as they sell at Gzorncx Frsno’s, 





gone. Good health is no longer snubbed; in certain 


Corner of Beach and Washington streets. 
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WAS SHE USELESS! 


While all classes of respectable women are lauded for 
some real or fancied excellence, the coquette is left out 
of the category, as if she was too unimportant or utterly 
useless for even a Headley to immortalize. Apd yet 
her life points a moral, according to Mrs. Grundy, for 
when the dear trifler “goes through the woods, and 
picks up a crooked stick at last,” is she not a warning? 
And so society, never without a pocket-full of verdicts, 
pronounces the “crooked stick” good enough for her— 
justice demands that she, who spends a spring-time 
fooling others, shall at last herself be fooled. This 
same society, respectable, yes, Christian, does not 
altogether dislike seeing retribution follow on the heels 
of transgression ; it endorses most heartily the Univer- 
salist idea cf punishment, for if it be deferred to the 
next world, its wholesome effects would be beyond ob- 
servation. Discipline inflicted quietly and secretly loses 
half its regenerating power—it needs human eyes and 
inhuman tongues to search and try the offender, and 
make her errors and penitence apparent to all. 

Society had watched and waited for some discipline 
to try May Eddy. It had prophesied her downfall—it 
had prayed that with what measure she meted to others 
so might it be measured to her again; but as the prayer 
only of the righteous avails much, this neighborly pe- 
tition most likely expired with the breath that breath- 


ed it. 

Blithe May Eddy was born to bewilder and dazzle, 
and she did. both with unconscious grace. Her won- 
drous eyes, blue as violets, her curls so golden that fancy 
dreamed sunbeams lay hidden within, her laughing 
dimples, rosy cheeks, and rosier lips, took the hearts of 
young men captive, while her good-nature and pleasant 
wit turned the key, and made them her prisoners for life. 
Sober spinsters declared her a butterfly, fluttering gay 
wings to no purpose; portly matrons shook their heads 
ominously, and gathered their robes close about them, 
thankful their daughters were unlike her, and every 
mother of a son warned him of the syren’s charms, and 
interlarded the warning with Solomon’s proverbs. 

Itis not our purpose to write May Eddy’s career, but 
only to point out her “moral uses” in society. She was 
not made in vain; she filled a niche no other could fill 
so well, and dispensed benefits of her own kind and in 
her own way. If a few hearts broke under her dispen- 
sation, a great many more ¢.~w healthy and strong, 
She plucked conceit out of one, and corrected the sloven- 
ly habits of another; clowns became gentlemen, the 
tedious proser grew poetical under her magnetism, 
and she clipped the wings of the soaring rhymer, and 
set him on the trail of practical sense. 

Professor Adams, the merciless, unsympathizing 
teacher, whoseized your blunders in logarithms and held 
them up to ridicule, mellowed under the glance of May’s 
orbs, and turned a sunnier side to all girls, for her sweet 
sake. Her quiet assurance and unstudied wit met his 
keen sarcasm and took the sting from it. He fluttered 
in the meshes, woman-hater that he was, then took 
kindly to his captor, and, under her influence, unfolded 
genial qualities which something, years before, had chill- 
ed. He was a fact, as uncompromising as figures, 
till May, like the month whose name she bore, won him 
to bloom and song. He had disdained poetry, as fit 
only for crying women, until her voice lent charm and 
meaning to it; and when at last, out of the riches of his 
experience, out of the new love possessing him, Profes- 
sor Adams wrote exquisite poems, we felt that he owed 
a debt of gratitude to the young girl who had set his in- 
ner life to music, 

Just the opposite of our old teacher was Charley Slade, 
an aimless, dreaming fellow, who seemed born to 
breathe an atmosphere of perfume and song. He would 
sit for hours with eyes fixed on vacancy, his fingers wan- 
dering idly among the piano keys, to whose touch now 
and then the very soul of music would respond. Too 
indolent to master music as a science, too easily wearied 
to learn anything difficult or long, he would glide from 
a measure of Beethoven to one of Weber’s, and finish 
with an improvisation as vague as the visionary can in- 
dulge in. Poetry was his daily food. L. E. Landon, 
Mrs. Hemans’ saddest effusions, and Lalla Rookh, kept 
Charley’s heart in sweet unrest, and made him as much 
out of place tn this busy, practical world as a drofie is 
among bees. 

To him May came in her beauty, and lit up “the 
heaven of his thoughts” with a new light. Here was 
no houri, no nymph, no unreal saint, but a genuine 
girl, laughing at his sentimentalism, ridiculing his ro- 
mance, sneering at his idleness. Charley was restless 
under her searching eyes—he did not wholly fancy her 
way of asking him when he was to be translated, or if 
he had received any message from Mahomet’s paradise. 
He couldii’t play for May when she requested a concat- 
enation of minor sounds, or a passage from some Me- 
phistopheles of song. He could not quote effectively, “I 
never nursed a dear gazelle,” when she politely request- 
ed information concerning the four-footed animals, his 
affection always marked for an early grave. 

There was an undefinable somethingin her tones and 
looks that compelled self-analysis. Charley took a 
rapid survey of his school-life, and it was far from agree- 
able or satisfactory. To be told that one is “neither 
veal nor beef” is not very complimentary, thought the 
young man. Didn’t she say she would rather be “Jo- 
nah’s gourd and wither in one night than to hang a life- 
time in a ripening condition?” “She is grand, i: she is 
severe, and I like her spirit and truthfulness. How she 
must despise me, though!” 

“What prize would you think sufficiently valuable for 
you to strive for, Sir Indolence ? What could make you 
work like a hero?” asked May in an artless way. 

“Be yourself the prize,” he answered, no less truthfub 
than gallant, “and I'll work to win it.” 

“Very well, what you win you shall have. When 
will you begin ?” 

“This moment.” Did he win it? One by one he 





dropped his playthings, and took up the burdens of life. 
What was commenced in play was continued in earnest. 
To overcome a naturally indolent nature was of itself 
hard work, buthe struggled bravely with it, and over- 
came at last. He studied and read, and neither music 
nor poetry had part or lot in the matter, No one knew 
what had wrought the change, and she, who was 
his inspiration and hope, had half forgotten him, and 
was busy weaving threads of gold in another web. 

Enough that he had started on the upward way. She 
knew other aids would be given, other hands beckon 
him on. When her mission to him was accomplished, 
she turned to others. She knew her power over human 
hearts, but she used it wisely. If society called her a co- 
quette, it was not to blame. She appeared so, men 
feared her as such, all but Harlan Downs, who, sitting 
by her side, felt secure of the long-coveted prize. 


Sipvey, O. MrriaM M. Cote. 
[To be concluded.]| 





THE STANDPOINT OF THE ENGLISH WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE MOVEMENT.---No. 2. 


I have spoken thus of the poverty in England to show 
one great difference in the basis of the woman’s demand 
in England and in America. English people of indepen- 
dent means have far more occasion to think of duties 
than of rights—for only the tew have privileges of which 
they are deprived, and the masses of the people have a 
far smaller share in the good things of life than they. 
To be the monarch, to getinto the House of Lords, are 
the only positions inaccessible to this class. But since 
the House of Commons is the ruling power of the land, 
a man does not feel greatly aggrieved by being excluded 
from these nominal positions of authority, and he may 
outrival the splendor of the monarch in the enjoyment 
of his own princely fortune. That is, when once on an 
independent basis, there is no position of national influ- 
ence he may not attain, if his energy and talents are 
equal to it. 

On the other hand, he sees below him a very large 
class hopelessly deprived of what are recognized as 
man’s natural rights; for this class his humanity and 
religious sense force him to feel compassion. The insti- 
tutions that honor and protect him deprive these of the 
just inheritance of manhood—the opportunity of growth 
—of improving their physical, mental and moral condi- 
tion. Since the man of independent means, as I said, 
finds so many below him for whom his humanity de. 
mands compassion and aid, every upward step in social 
position brings with it additional corresponding and 
well recognized duties and responsibilities, which the 
individual must faithfully discharge, or he brings upon 
himself the contempt of his equals. 

The existence of so much poverty, and the ever-pres- 
ent sense of responsibility on the part of the higher classes 
to it, accompanied with recognition of the principle 
that it is better to reward service than to give charities, 
induces the higher classes to accept all possible service 
from the lower classes, often even at the expense of per- 
sonal convenience; as a consequence, English women 
in the better classes of society are idle to a degree that 
would shock the consciences of American women. 
Women who find it necessary to guard the expenditure 
of every sixpence would not think of making their own 
dresses. So universal is the custom of hiring this kind 
of work, that they have never thought they could do it; 
besides, the small remuneration paid seems to remove 
all indueement to do the work for themselves, though to 
save expense they reduce the amount of work to the 
simplest possible scale and accept the plainest styles. 

I was told there had been a great changein the do- 
mestic industry of women, that the wives and daugh- 
ters of a hundred or even fifty years ago shared much 
more largely in the household industries than at pres- 
ent, and I believe this change has resulted not from a 
decline in energy on the part of the women, but from an 
increased demand on the part of the poor for employ- 
ment. Hence, in the woman movement in England we 
do not hear much demand for office or remunerative 
positions of employment. The women do not even ask 
to be admitted to Parliament, though they know this is 
the legitimate and ultimately necessary result of their 
enfranchisement. They do ask for all possible opportu- 
nities of education, such as their admission to all the 
best institutions of learning. They do not ask to have 
new schools established for them. They know England 
hasno money to build anew Oxford and a new Cambridge, 
and if she had it would be as uneconomical an arrange- 
ment as to have two dining-rooms in a household, the 
one for the men, the other forthe women; but, far more 
than this, they believe the best safeguard to social mo- 
rality comes from the natural association of men and 
women in intellectual work, thus avoiding the necessity 
for the present demoralizing marriage “exchange” 
known as dréss parties. 

They ask for the opportunity of sending men to Par- 
liament who represent their views upon moral and so- 
cial questions, and who will legislate in favor of these 
changes that they deem so imperative to the welfare of 
society, of which they constitute the half, and are the 
mothers, wives, daughters and sisters of the other half. 
This is the extent of the demand of the English Woman 
Suffrage women. As a result of this better education 
and this increased interest in the national life, they do 
expect a larger feminine contribution to art, literature 
and science, and to the domestic and social economy of 
their nation. There are a few of these women who feel 
the need of freer access to remunerative employments; 
but as in all aristocratic countries manual work is dis- 
creditable, there is very little difference between the dis- 
credit it attaches to men and to women, and women who 
attempt self-support by their hands have about as fair a 
chance for success as men have; also, the wife of a 
tradesman finds very little more restriction upon her 
occupations than upon those of her husband, and she 
may join him in his business or establish a separate one 
of her own without materially affecting the social posi- 
tion of her family. 


Hence, among this class there is very little occasion 
to speak of woman's right toemployment or to equality 
of wages with men, and the men in this class have too 
little share in political life to make them value it very 
much for themselves, or to have their wives feel a very 
strong desire for sharing it; and in the lower servant class 
there is too little intelligence to have rights understood 
or privileges systematically desired; consequently, the 
question of the rights of woman, as a distinctive class, is 
necessarily confined to the “higher classes,” and it must 
be remembered these classes in England are not only 
higher in social position, but also in cu!tivation—and 
this explains why the woman movement in England has 
been attended with fewer extravagancies of taste and 
imprudent demands than with us. Also, as very few of 
the women in the higher classes have occasion for self- 
support, the labor demand has had very little considera- 
tion in the English movement; besides, as the degree of 
wealth and style of dress has so much less to do with 
social position in England than America, the women of 
the household do not feel the same stimulus to add 
riches to the family competence that they ilo here; add 
to this the legendary feeling that labor is an attribute of 
servitude, and I think we have the explanation why the 
labor demand is not one of the leading tones in the wo- 
men clamor in England as well as in America. 


The fearful prevalence of poverty I have assigned as the 
reason why the English people characteristically think 
more of duties than rights. From these considerations 
itis sufficiently apparent why the woman movement in 
England has a less personal and, consequently, more phil- 
anthropic phase thanin America; and hence, to the shal- 
low observer seems less objectionable, since society gra- 
ciously grants a free passport to all places to any one who 
is unquestionably starting out on a simple errand of mer- 
cy—a mission of conscience. Florence Nightingale may 
go anywhere to relieve the sick and suffering, Dorothea 
Dix to calm the raving maniac, but if, as physicians, 
they ask admittance to study the cases, the possible per- 
sonal advantage sought throws distrust upon the mo- 
tives. 

I have said, to shallow observers the difference be- 
tween the English and American phase of the woman 
movement places us Americans at disadvantage, but 
any one who seriously considers the matter must see 
that these differences only add to the comparative im- 
portance of the movement with us; for the demand of 
the English women for opportunities for the fullest de- 
velopment of their talents, and for making the opinions 
of women upon moral and educational questions as ef- 
fective as the opinions of men, has nearly the same im- 
portance in one country as in another, because it rests 
upon the principle that, since each one’s judgment upon 
questions concerning the general welfare is influenced 
by his individual standpoint of experience, observation 
and interest, we shall arrive the most nearly at the 
truth by getting the medium betweer , the opinions 
coming from these opposed standpoints. And I believe 
there is no civilized society where the aggregate opin- 
ion of the men concerning the relations between the 
sexes is not widely different from the aggregate opinion 
of the women, though the one class has as full an expe- 
rience, and as wide an observation, as the other. From 
the fact that men and women are already more inti- 
mately associated in American life than in European, 
the direct representation of the women’s opinion is per- 
haps somewhat less imperative here than there. On the 
other hand, the labor demand of our women is immensely 
imperative, and is rapidly coming to be very gener- 
ally admitted. Every noble instinct in humanity 
leads to the belief that women should have every oppor- 
tunity for moral and intellectual development that so- 
ciety can give them, and it requires no very high order 
of intelligence to see that this cannot be done without 
giving them equal opportunities for earning money. 


In America it is not the wealthy class who are most 
anxious for intellectual and moral improvement. In 
our schools it is the boys and (girls from the middle ranks 
of society who lead, and in our colleges, the best stu- 
dents are those who are wholly or in part self-support- 
ing, or those whose bills are paid from the surplus of a 
rigid economy at home. And if all our colleges admit- 
ted women, but few who would desire to avail them- 
selves of the advantages would be able to do it in conse- 
quence of the low wages paid to women; besides this, 
the national spirit has thoroughly penetrated our 
women—they can not be idle. The daughters and 
sisters of the man who takes pride in saying that 
through his own energy and talent he has risen from pov- 
erty to affluence, from obscurity to the highest positions 
in social and political life, will not be proud of being de- 
pendent upon others for the consideration they receive. 
When the true principle of merit is inscribed on the 
family coat of arms, and is on all occasions proudly and 
ostentatiously displayed, can it be expected that Ameri- 
can women will not come to believe in it? Where men 
are ashamed of what they themselves have done, and 
are only proud of what their ancestors have been, wo- 
men may feel driven to an active life neither by a sense 
of duty nor the thirst of ambition; but when fathers 
and brothers wear badges of their own deeds as insignia 
of their knighthood, daughters and sisters cannot believe 
inactivity will ennoble them. Truth so often seen 
comes to be pretty thoroughly recognized, and it is as 
useless as it is wrong to attempt to make American 
women ornamental parasites on our gigantic national 
life. 


I must be pardoned here for a little digression from 
the main ideas I wished to present in this paper, as I 
am unwilling to leave just the impression that I think 
some of my statements are likely to produce. I 
spoke of the weariness of philanthropic English people 
resulting from the slow march of their national move- 
ments, and the accumulation of some of the evils that 
they are trying most to remove. But Iam sure the 
present time is breeding great changes. There is some- 





thing in the national movements that strongly brought 


to mind the currents and countercurrents in our life dur- 
ing the ten years preceding our late civil war. Simi- 
lar principles are struggling there. I was forcibly re- 
minded of Carlyle’s prophecy in the early part of our 
war, that “if the North succeeded, England would go by 
express train to democracy.” A few days before I left 
England, I read in a leading article of one of their maga- 
zines, “There have been in England greater changes in 
thought and feeling, concerning moral, religious and 
government questions, during the last ten years than 
during the whole preceding period since the Reyoly- 
tion.” I asked several thoughtful men if this was true; 
they replied that it could not be far from the truth. | 
am sure great things arecoming to England—just what 
I could not divine, nor just how the currents were to 
set in, but the steady, earnest strokes of those giant rad- 
icals must soon control the irresolute waters. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. Mary E. Berpy, 


MIGHTY MEN AND WOMEN IN EVERY GENERATION. 


That small hand, tireless in mischief, cutting and ham- 
mering at things until you are distracted, may be in 
that fashion feeling its way toward some achievement 
in the arts, that shall lighten all the burdens of life, and 
give man for evermore a new advantage in his strife 
with nature. There may be a surgeon, ora singer, or a 
preacher, or a painter, or a man very deep and wise in 
science or in government,or in the comprehension of 
mind or matter; ora woman whose path shall be as the 
sun, shining more and more unto the perfect day; these 
may be among those little ones that are coming up about 
you in the home, or that you are teaching in the school, 
so weary at your task sometimes that you hardly know 
what to do. 

This, at any rate, is the clear certainty: that besides 
the regular rank and file, the men that are always need- 
ed to work in the common day’s work of the world, 
there must be mighty men and women in the new gen- 
eration, as there have been and are in this; preachers 
that shall win the world to hear them; reformers who 
shall storm it; statesmen who shall be its great min- 
isters; and poets who shall be its chief singers; al- 
the men and women who are needed to make the next 
age greater and better than this (and much as we are in- 
clined tocry down our time, when we get to feeling dis- 
mal, it will take no small pattern in anything to do that). 
These are all coming through your homes; they are in 
their cradles, or waiting for their time to be born; and 
they will come quietly into the world, in cities and back- 
woods, in the mansion and the cabin—and in the cabin 
more than the mansion, for the first-born sons of God 
always seem to take to the stable and the manger. And 
in some way they will at last begin to give hints of the 
greatness with which they come invested. None will 
know it, except, perhaps, their mother—and she will not 
understand it, but, like Mary, she will ponder over it and 
hide these things in her heart; and then the day will 
declare it, and these great ones will take place among 
the immortal men and women of the earth.—Robert 
Collyer. 





WOMEN WRITERS. 


THE PEN, OR THE WASH-TUB. 


I have been much interested lately in seeking the 
cause of the popularity and pecuniary success of a cer- 
tain class of women writers, who flood our daily and 
weekly journals with articles of no particular merit, or 
interest, yet for which, I have means to know, they 
were well paid. Observing one peculiar feature that 
was never absent from the article, I began to think 
that might have some bearing on the question, and fol- 
lowing up my suspicions by investigation, I have arrived 
at the mystery; it is this:— 

In every article,on whatever subject, from fashion 
to religion, they never fail to drag in woman, and in 
some way find fault with her—one is heartless, another 
is masculine; this one abuses her servants, that one 
dresses extravagantly. Never one word of kindness to 
cheer or help an aching heart; and never a breath 
against the perfection of men. 

Narrow, prejudiced editors hold the keys to a large 
share of newspaperdom—and the whole is explained! 

I wondered if these writers were sincere in their un- 
just criticisms, and I procured introductions to one or 
two, whose pens were always dipped in gall. I found 
them gentle, lovable wives and mothers, with love and 
charity for all womankind, even the most degraded. 
Here was a puzzle. How could such women say the 
cruel, unjust things I had seen from their pens ? 

“For money,” said Philosophus. “They take some 
woman, with striking faults, as a type, and abuse the 
whole sex over her shoulders.” 

I wondered where they found such monstrous wo- 
men as they depict, even for texts to their tirades. I 
thought over my acquaintances. There’s Mrs. A—. 
She is a fashionable mother; she might furnish a text 
for an article on “Fashionable Mothers.” I began to 
think of her. Brought up in petted luxury, she found, 
after marriage, that her husband was a man of no char- 
acter—or worse than no character—and had married 
her for money; her home was miserable, she was not a 
sufficiently strong character to rise above her trouble; 
she simply tried to drown it by fashion and society. 
Yet she is gentle and womanly; she loves her babies, 
treats her servants well. and her husband with a re- 
spect she cannot feel. To call her merely a fashionable 
mother, and berate her for it, would be extremely un- 
just. 

There is Mrs. B——. She is a gossip—of all charac- 
ters the most detestable. Look at her trial. Her 
husband isa drunkard, and she has no children. She 
has no home life; she is not sufficiently educated, or de- 
veloped, to make one in spite of circumstances. She 
has that one fault, I admit, but she is the most charita- 
ble woman I know. She will sit, night after night, by 





the bedside of the sick and dying poor, and deny her- 
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self many comforts to add to theirs. Who could find 
it in their heart to magnify her one fault, and pass in 
silence her many virtues ? 

There’s Mrs. C——. She is undeniably masculine. 
She talks loud, acts loud—if I may use the expression— 
and is extremely disgusting tome. But look at her life. 
Her husband is “shiftless”’—expressive New England 
word—and has never supported his family. She has 
been obliged to battle with the world, to put her modes- 
ty and womanly gentleness one side, and fight the dread 
monster, to keep the wolf from the door—and it was a 
different thing, fighting the world twenty years ago, 
when she began, from fighting it now, after the way has 
been smoothed and softened by our “agitators.” Poor 
thing! she has enough to bear. How could one find 
fault with her? 

Ican’t find a woman with striking faults without ex- 
tenuating circumstances, or counterbalancing virtues. 
Even if one could find an exceptional woman, with 
glaring faults and no virtues, is it fair to take the faults 
of one, and berate the whole sex for them ? 

Because Clorinda forgets me. or outgrows me, shall I 
conclude friendship among women impossible—and not 
only conclude so, but, proceed to write a scathing article 
on woman's friendships, and outrage the whole sex ? 

When I was young, a boy friend exacted of me a 
promise, that whenever in the future of our lives I 
should need help, I would come to him as to an own 
brother. In the passing years, he became a wealthy 
and influential man, and at last, in my life, it became 
necessary for me to earn something for the support of 
those dependent on me. I thought of the friend of my 
youth. I wrote to him, explained my needs, and my ca- 
pabilities, and asked only his influence. 

He replied. He remembered those halcyon days of 
childhood, he lamented the changes in life—and he so 
much regretted his inability to aid me! 

Well, it was a shock! I never had a greater, but I 
never thought of concluding from it that friendship was a 
myth; that because one man had failed to fulfill the gen- 
erous promise of his boyhood, all men were false. - 

It may be good policy, it may bring money (and it 
does), but where is the conscience of the woman who 
can deliberately sit down to traduce the whole race of 
womankind for the petty faults of one? Does the 
money pay for the injury to one’s own character ? 

That's the question, and 1 want to know, for I 
must do something to earn my bread. Must I con- 
stantly censure my sisters, use my pen to weaken and 
discourage women—or, must I take in washing? 

There’s just the point, and I incline to the washing. 
I believe I would rather cleanse linen than blacken 
character. OLIVE THORNE. 

CuicaGo, ILL. 





INTELLIGENCE AND HOUSEWORK. 


Allow me, even at this late day, to offer a few criti- 
cisms upon an article entitled “As it seems to me,” by 
Miriam M. Cole, in yours of October 15th. She seems 
to me to show a caste feeling not in harmony with our 
republican institutions. 

Mine is one of those families where “but one maid of 
all work” is hired, but it has not been my experience 
that the most stupid are the most desirable help. On the 
contrary, I have found that in the performing of the 
most drudging part of housework, “that part which 
must be handled without gloves,” intelligence is an aid. 

“There is alittle one in the house, and another just 
toddling out of babyhood,” and four more children, and 
for that, as well as other reasons, I prefer a girl who can 
read and write, and is conscious of a mind which she 
desires to improve. One of the most faithful, compe- 
tent girls I ever had left me to attend the high school in 
our town, and is now a student at the Framingham Nor- 
mal School. If, after graduating there, she fails to se- 
cure a situation as teacher, and again goes into domestic 
service, to my mind she will be worth more than ever 
before. 

My present “girl” is an American young lady, who un- 
derstands all branches of household labor, cheerfully 
works each day until the day’s work is done—always do- 
ing the hardest and most disagreeable part—then 
changes her dress and comes into the sitting-room, shar- 
ing with us all the social privileges of the family, sew- 
ing, and reading with: interest magazine and newspa- 
per. 

“To have the connection harmonious between employ- 
er and employed” it is not necessary that there “be a gulf 
fixed too wide for hand in hand companionship.” Are we 
to believe that the Irish and the colored girl are incapable 
ofelevation? Isit not our duty as mistresses to aid them 
to rise above the condition to which they have been 
brought by ages of despotism? And in these days of 
‘Labor Reform” parties and “Eight-Hour Leagues,” 
should not work be so arranged that every member of a 
family may have some time for mental improvement? 

w. 





WILLIAM H. HOOPER, 


THE UTAH DELEGATE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ADVO- 
CATE. 


Utah is the land of marvels. She gives us, first, polyg- 
amy. which seems to be an outrage against “woman’s 
right’s,” and then offers to the nation a“Female Suf- 
frage Bill,” at the time in full force within her own bor- 
ders. Was there ever a greater anomaly known in the 
history of society? The women in Utah hold political 
power to-day. ‘They are the first in the nation to whom 
the functions of the state have been extended, and it is 
just as consistent to look for a female member of Con- 
gress from Utah as a member of Congress sent to Wash- 
ington by the women’s vote. Let the women be once 
recognized as powers in the state as well asin society 
and in the church, and their political rights can be ex- 
tended to any length, according to the temper of the pub- 
lic mind, of which the female element forms so large a 
Part. 


There is in our innovative age much discussion on the 
abstract justice, and also on the practical propriety, of ex- 
tending political power to the women of America; and 
the women of England have made the same demand in 
the political motions of our old Saxon fatherland. This 
may be caused by one of the great impulses of the times, 
for we are certainly living in an age of impulses. It is, 
therefore, also an age of marvels, not merely in steam 
and electricity, but in our social states and philosophies 
of society. Indeed, until modern times, the phrase “so- 
cial science” was not known; but these new problems 
and marvels of society have led statesmen and philoso- 
phers to recognize a positive “social science,” and the 
term sociology to-day is just as legitimate as the term 
geology. And it is very singular that those advanced 
minds who are beginning to reduce government and the 
social developments to systems of positive philosophy 
bring in the function of political power for woman. Of 
course your political gamblers and legislative charlatans 
are against the innovations which female suffrage bills 
would work out in the age; but such philosophic law- 
givers of society and government as John Stuart Mill, 
and also statesmen like Cobden and Bright of England, 
are contemplating the extension of political power to 
the women as one of the grand methods for the world’s 
future good. 

Our present object is not, however, to contend for the 
benefits to accrue to society through the agencies of wo- 
men brought to bear upon the state, as they have been 
in the church and in the general spheres of life, but to 
note the extraordinary circumstance of political power 
having been first granted to and exercised by the wo- 
men of Utah. We see that female suffrage 1s both ac- 
cepted and strongly maintained as one of the great so- 
cial problems of the future, not only to advance the 
world, but to assert the dignity and cause of woman- 
hood; and that itis thus accepted and maintained by 
the boldest female reformers of America and the great 
masters of social science in England. That is one side 
of the case, and in that view we find no subject for as- 
tonishment, for the men and women whose very names 
represent mind in the reform movements of the times 
will be certain to be found in the vanguard of civiliza- 
tion; but that the women of Utah, who have been con- 
sidered representatives of womanhood in its degradation, 
should suddenly be found on the same platform with 
John Stuart Mill and his sisterhood, is truly a matter 
for astonishment. And moreover, when we look upon 
the Mormon “kingdom of God,” as the Saints denomi- 
nate it, as the first nationality in the world which has 
granted to woman political power, and created her a 
chief part of the state as well as of the church, one can- 
not but confess that the Mormons in this have stolen a 
march beyond their betters. 


Three years ago a friend of the Mormons informed us 
that the delegate of Utah wasin New York, just from 
Washington, bound for Utah to lay before Brigham 
Young the extraordinary design of giving to the women 
of Mormondom political power. And the circumstance 
was the more marked from the singular fact that legis- 
lative minds, aided by the American press, were propos- 
ing just at that time a scheme for Congress to force fe- 
male suffrage upon Utah, to give to the women of that 
Territory the power to break up the institution of po- 
lygamy, and emancipate themselves from their supposed 
serfdom and the degradation of womanhood. This 
done, the conclusion. of course, was that Mormonism 
and the Mormons would become converted and trans- 
formed into respectable monogamic problems, easy of so- 
lution by our multitude of Christian and other civilizing 
agencies. Now, it was just at this point of the view, 
where the prospect looked so clear, that a dark object 
jumped in with a bill under his arm, or in his brain, which 
was still better, and that dark object in the sunny pros- 
pect of the solution of Mormondon was William H. Hoo- 
per, the Utah delegate. This gentleman took up the 
gauntlet thrown down, or accepted the proposition as the 
champion from the other side, bold enough to “fight it 
out” on the enemy’s own line if it took him “all summer” 
and winter too. There was in the affair the taking au- 
dacity of “stand still and see the salvation of” the Mor- 
mons’ God. “Israel shall now go up and vanquish the 
Gentiles with their own weapons.” In common par- 
lance, the honorable delegate from Utah had conceived 
the design of the “kingdom” of the Saints whipping the 
American republic by the power of the women’s vote, 
and preserving all the institutions of the “kingdom,’’ es- 
pecially that of polygamy, by the bold exercise of female 
rights. 

Delegate Hooper returned to Utah and laid his prop- 
osition before his constituents, not in a mass meeting, 
but in the embodiment called Brigham Young. Brig- 
ham “saw the point.” The thing designed was much like 
himself, extraordinary and audacious; but the “Proph- 
et” was in no hurry to grant female suffrage in poli- 
tics, though the Mormon church has from the begin- 
ning given woman the vote equally with the man in ec- 
clesiastical government. Brigham’s policy was to re- 
serve the power of “woman’s rights” until the moment 
when he had something uncommon to checkmate, 
for he foresaw that the women of his church would 
give him a tremendous advantage over his enemies, 
Brigham had more faith in the religious consistency of 
the sisterhood than the “Gentiles” had, and believed in 
the potency of his systems, and especially in the poten- 
cy of himself to hold the sisters in their celestial bonds; 
so he waited until the coming of the due time of Brig- 
ham to give a great surprise to the country and a great 
checkmate to everybody who should be found standing 
on the opposite side, fighting against the “Lord‘s 
anointed.” The time and the circumstances extraordi- 
nary came. It was in the days of the Collum Bill, and ir 
the circumstances of the Utah schism. 

The Utah Reformers, as they styled themselves, in 
November and December, 1869, made a bold stroke of 
rebellion against the power of Brigham Young. The 





men most concerned for years fi working up this “new 


movement” to give to Mormondom fresh impulses for 

the future were W.S. Godbe and Henry W. Laurence, 

from the merchants; Amasa Lyman and Eli B. Kelsey, 

from the old apostles of Joseph Smith; and Harrison, 

Tullidge, and Stenhouse, of the Utah Magazine and Dai- 

ly Telegraph. Three of the great powers which move 

society were thus united in a protestant cause—these 

were a rival priesthood, commerce and the press in re- 

bellion. Nothing ever came to pass in Brigham’s life 

that so worried him for a time as this rival movement 

from his own people and from the leading men of three 

of the departments of society, for at the same time there 

was the execution of the Collum Bill in the prospect be- 

fore him. Then came a fraternization between the 

Gentiles and the Mormon Reformers for the purpose of 
carrying the city elections and wresting political power 
from the hands of the church. Henry Laurence, who 

had been one of Brigham’s pillars in the city corpora- 
tion, was now the rival of President Daniel H. Wells in 
the mayorship; and so the contested election looked for- 
midable, not so much for the moment as in its indica- 
tions for the future. The due time of Brigham had 
now come, and just at this juncture he caused the Utah 
Legislature to pass the “Female Suffrage Bill,” granting 
to the women of Utah political power. Secretary 
Mann, who was then the acting Governor of Utah, was 
upon the point of vetoing the bill, when W. H. Hooper 
was telegraphed to Washington relative to the circum- 

stance. The delegate immediately flew to Mr. Fitch, 
who had just made his great speech in favor of letting 
the Mormons alone, and Mr. Fitch promptly telegraphed 
back to his protege Mann, charging him not to veto the 

bill. This telegram jointly bore the names of Fitch and 
Hooper. When the acting Governor received this tele- 
gram, his veto to the bill was actually prepared, but he 
destroyed the veto and duly forwarded his approval to 
the Utah Legislature on the very Saturday before the 
city election on the Monday following. The “Female 
Suffrage Bill” also had another narrow escape, for Gov- 
ernor Schaffer, who had been duly empowered with au- 
thority, and who was still at Washington, hurried to 
Delegate Hooper, stating he had heard that Mr. Fitch 
and he had designed to instruct Mann to allow the bill 
to pass, affirming at the same time that the bill must be 
vetoed, and that he should thus instruct his acting Gov- 
ernor. The politic delegate, however, succeeded in con- 
vincing the absent Governor of Utah, that “the thing was 
all a hoax,” and so the counter telegram was not sent. 
“The thing,” however, was not “all a hoax.” The Gov- 
ernor was “sold” by the delegate, and the Female Suf- 
frage Bill became a law of Utah, and several of the sis- 
ters voted at the election on the succeeding Monday, the 
first of whom was a Miss Young, a niece of President 
Brigham Young. It was but a prophecy of what the 
sisters intended in future, for on that occasion the pow- 
er of “woman’s rights” was not needed to give victory 
td the “Lord’s anointed.” 

In the sequel it may be found that Brigham Young 
and Delegate Hooper have done mere than they design- 
ed. “It is a poor rule,” says the old adage, “which wil! 
not work both ways.” <A two-edged sword, also, will 
cut on each side. It may in this case smite polygamy, 
though it is now smiting forit. But should it be found 
in the sequel that polygamy can stand the test of female 
suffrage for the next quarter of a century, we monogam- 
ic Gentiles may be led to revise somewhat our judg- 
ment upon the matter. In any case, this extension of 
political power to the women of Mormondom must be 
for good, for it places their destiny in their own hands, 
and at any moment when the female opinion shall be 
decided, the women of Utah will be able to bring re- 
demption to themselves from every evil. One is led to 
pause just here to query, “Is this grant of political pow- 
er to the women of Utah a sign of the times?” In spite 
of their faults (and who are without fault?) the fact 
cannot be forgotten, that the Mormons pioneered the 
nation on to the Pacific; and this inspirative people, 
moved unconsciously by the great impulses of the age, 
may now be pioneering America into a dispensation of 
female suffrage bills.—Phrenological Journal. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The followers of the New Movement in Salt Lake 
City have laid the foundation of a church-building. 


Five thousand eight hundred and ninety-five dollars’ 
worth of human hair was entered at the Boston Custom 
House for the week ending Oct. 7, 1870. 


Garibaldi was born on the Fourth of July, 1806, and 
his whole life has been true to the principles which have 
made that day immortal. 


Over the beautiful pulpit of the Rev. Robert Collyer's 
church in Chicago, blazoned in many colored letters on 
the wall, is this passage: “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen.” 


The fatalist belief of Louis Napoleon, which seemed so 
far from fulfillment that it was considered to mar the 
value of the doctrine of fatalism, that he should die in 
London after all, is referred to now as among the prob- 
abilities that have a fair chance of being realized. 


The Uhlans, so much dreaded by the French peasan- 
try, are always the precursors of the Prussian army. 
Frequently they go twenty or thirty miles in advance 
of the army to gather information about the country. 
If, in entering a town, they meet with resistance, they 
use harsh measures. A Uhlin is always well-mount- 
ed. 








At North Adams, Mass., the trades’ unionists, after 
their defeat by Deacon Sampson, instead of organizing 
assaults on his Celestial auxiliaries, organized a Coépe- 
rative Shoe Company, by clubbing their savings, their 
skill, and their industry, and thus enter upon an hono 
rable competition with their old employer. We are 
glad to find by a report in the Tribune that their exper- 
iment is in the full tide of success. 


We had our Andersonvilles of horror, but they were 


;contined to men. Such scenes are repeated all over 
| France, and women and children fall victims also. Fam- 


ities are burned up with their Meas a: Outrages are as 
common as soldiers. The whole land, unprotected by 





government or soldiery, is a prey of the spoiler. Prus- 


sia is paying terribly for her champion belt. How long 
shall these causeless curses be allowed to continue? 


Chief Justice Chase, in consequence of continued ill- 
health, will not be able to take his seat on the Bench of 
the Supreme Court on its reiissembling at Washington 
on the 30th inst. Although his sickness is not of a dan- 
rous character, his physicians have urged upon him ad- 
itional rest and freedom from the care and labor which 
attend an important session of the Court, and he has 
therefore decided to remain away until early in Jan- 
uary. 
Napoleon is reported to have attempted suicide. The 
account comes from Vienna. Having received despatch- 
es from Hastings and Brussels, he shut himself up in 
his room, and nothing was heard of him for some hours. 
His attendants became alarmed; Prince Murat knocked 
at his door in vain. Finally, they burst open the door, 
and found Napoleon lying on the sofa in a deep faint. 
Two physicians were hastily called, who succeeded in 
the course of an hour in restoring him to consciousness. 
Such is the story, and everybody makes as much as 
possible out of it. 


It is announced from Washington that the Western 
Union Telegraph Company proposes to codperate with 
the War Department for the rapid transmission of the 
telegraphic reports of the observation, and report storms, 
for the benefit of commerce on our Northern lakes and 
seaboard. The managers of the company propose to 
place the wires at the disposal of the War Department 
on liberal terms. The organization of the telegraphic 
circuit for the rapid transmission of weather reports to 
and from the Board of Trade rooms, and principal cities 
throughout the United States, will be the most exten- 
sive that has ever been attempted, and is truly a matter 
of national importance. 


Rev. Dr. Eddy, in a letter to the Western, gives this 
incident :— 

“I was once on the height between the Oxford and 
Connersville roads. Beside me was a preacher of ardent 
temperament, whose reason had been obscured. It was 
a glorious October afternoon; the sky had a curtain of 
tremulous, golden haze; the sugar trees, oaks and pop- 
lars: were in their richest dress; the two rivers came 
out of the hills on either side, like bands of molten sil- 
ver. Our eyes swept round the circle of sloping heights, 
cleft only by the laughing waters. My friend uncovered 
his head, and, looking around him, said slowly, ‘It’s a 
great thing to be God.’ ” 


Regent Serrano has ordered the execution of the Span- 
ish Emancipation law in Cuba and Porto Rico, All 
children of slave mothers, born henceforth, are free ; 
all those born since 1868 are free, upon certain condi- 
tions; all slaves over 69 years of age at this date are free, 
and all others as soon as they arrive at 60 years of age; 
all slaves belonging to the State are declared free, and 
all who have rendered public services during the insur- 
rection. As soon as Cuban Deputies are admitted to 
the Spanish Cortes, the government will present a 
project of law for the complete emancipation of the 
slaves. Capt.-Gen. De Rodas has ordered the Emanci- 
pation law to be published immediately. 


The English government is seeking to adopt improve- 
ments in postal service for the convenience of the pub- 
lic—a course which always results, in the end, in an in- 
crease of revenue to the department. The latest novel- 
ty introduced, which took effect on the Ist inst., is be- 
fore us in the form of a brief letter, or note, from a 
friend in England, which is written on one side of a slip 
of light buff paper, about four inches by three, on the 
other side of which is the written address and a printed 
half-penny (one cent) stamp. No envelope is used. 
The letter, in such case, will be open. of course; but 
half of the short business communications require no 
secrecy, and the charge is but one third of our rates. 


Mrs. Morrison, wife of Rev. W. V. Morrison, addressed 
the ladies of the M. E. Church, Stafford Springs, Ct., on 
the evening of the 14th inst., on the subject of missions 
in India and China, having special reference to the part 
which woman must take in the evangelization of these 
lands. The address, which was highly interesting, was 
preparatory to the formation of a Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, and though the evening was unpleasant 
and the attendance not large, résulted in an organiza- 
tion with 388 members. The plan adopted is, that each 
member shall pay to the treasurer of the Society two 
cents per week, or one dollar per year, to be expended 
in efforts to spread the Gospel among heathen women. 


When Catherine was Empress of Russia she estab- 
lished in Southern Russia an experimental regiment of 
women, and at the same time established there what 
was called a Woman’s Republic. A young man who 
whipped his wife on the street caused a rebellion among 
wives, who had perhaps also suffered alike chastisement. 
The men were surprised in sleep, and made prisoners; 
a deyutation of women came by command of the Czar- 
ina, with the order that, until countermanded, the wo- 
men should rule and the men obediently obey. The 
women now filled positions before occupied by men. 
The wife of the minister preached and read service, the 
wife of the judge sat on the bench, the blacksmith’s 
wife presided at the smithy. The men were their serfs, 
and when they rebelled were sold to distant land-own- 
ers. 











— Educational. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEG 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Secretary of the 
Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 





Jan. 22 han 
MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL, CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cares Stammeriny, Lisping, 
Refers to Prof. L Bit ~~ 0.8 Kaaps 21 Barri 
ers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, 9 ister’ 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., Rev. E. E. Hale, matey A. Livermere. 
ony at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 
ict. 5. 


HY GEIO-THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE. 
Florence Hights, New Jersey. 

The regular Lecture Term will commence Nov. 21, and continue 

twenty weeks. Ladiesand Gentlemen admitted on equal terms. 

Our course of instruction is complete and thorough in Anatomy, 

with dissections, Operative Surgery, and Obstetrics, with demon- 

strations, as well as in the doctrine peculiar to the Hygienic 

School. 

N. B.—A limited number of Faze Scyotarsutrs will be 

granted to poor and deserving women who desire to become Hy- 

gienic physicians, nurses or lecturers. 

Pleasant accommodations for patients at all seasons. For cir- 

cuiars address 


Uct. 8. 6t A. T. TRALL, M.D. 
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PREMIUM TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

All new subscribers for the next year of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, commencing Jan. 1, 1871, will re- 
ceive the JouRNAL for these last months of November 
and December, FREE. That is, all who subscribe for 
next year’s issue of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will receive 
the paper for $2.50 from Nov. 1, 1870, to Dec. 31, 
1871—a period of fourteen months. 





FIFTY CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS ! 
ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 


We will make another proposition. Wr WILL sEND 
THE WoMAN’S JOURNAL FOR THREE MONTHS FOR FIF- 
TY CENTS, commencing with the date of subscription. 
Here is a great chance to push the JouRNAL. We en- 
treat our friends to improve the opportunity. Sub- 
scribe for your friends, Persuade others to subscribe 
for it. If every one of our subscribers will devote half 
a day to canvassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names to our list 
in a fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite ina 
simultaneous effort to add this thousand names to our 
list. With the preparations for the Suffrage Bazar, 
which is to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, 
without any change from the original plan, the next 
three months of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, 
dear friends, this very week. FirTY CENTS FOR THREE 
MONTHS. 





CLUB RATES. 

We will club the WomAn’s JOURNAL with Harper's 
Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, or Harper’s Bazar, at the 
rate of $5.00 per year. 

With the Atlantic Monthly at $4.75. 

With Our Young Folks at $3.25. 

With Every Saturday at $5.75. 

With North American Review at 36.25. 


— a 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The first annual meeting of the AMERICAN WomAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held in Case Hall, 
Cleveland, O., on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 22d 
and 23d, beginning at 11 A. M., and continued through- 
out both days and evenings. 

The State Societies auxiliary to the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association are hereby invited to send 
delegates not exceeding in number the Congressional 
representation of their respective States. In States 
where no auxiliary State Society exists, all members of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association are invited 
to meet in their respective localities, and to appoint del- 
egates as above. 

In view of the rapid growth of the Woman Suffrage 
movement during the past year, and the important 
business to be transacted by the Association, a full at- 
tendance of delegates is earnestly requested. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Oct. 24, 1870. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, President. 

Lucy STonE, Chairman Ex. Com. 





ERIE RAILWAY. 
REDUCED FARE TO THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 


All persons passing over the ERIE RAILway to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the AMERICAN WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION at Cleveland, November 22d 
and 23d, who have paid full fare to Cleveland, will re- 
ceive HALF PRICE RETURN TICKETS by presenting to 
the Erie Ticket Agent in Cleveland, a certificate of the 
fact signed by the agent from whom the full fare ticket 
was obtained. 

The certificate should certify that the bearer has paid 
full fare to Cleveland to attend the annual meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, and be 
signed by the agent. 

Remember that such a certificate must in every case 
be obtained in order to entitle the holder to the reduc- 
tion on the return fare. 

All our New England friends who can go by Erie 
Railway should leave Boston Saturday night at 5 30 
P. M. by boat, or at 8.30 P. M. by cars—so as to reach 
New York, Sunday A. M., and take the Erie cars Sun- 
day P. M. H. B. BLACKWELL, 

Recording Secretary. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


THe DELAWARE WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
held its annual meeting in Wilmington on Saturday, 
November 12th, morning, afternoon and evening. 


THE Onto WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will hold 
its annual meeting in Columbus on the 15th and 16th of 
November. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE Assocta- 
TION held its regular monthly meeting on Wednesday, 
November 2d. A full list of delegates to the annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage Association 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION held its annual meeting in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 10th. Delegates to the aunual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association were appointed. 
The proceedings will be published next week. 

Tue New JeRsEY WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
held its annual meeting in Vineland, November 11th. 
Delegates were appointed to attend the annual meeting 
of the American Woman Suffrage Association. The 
proceedings will be given in full next week. 








“AWAKE, MASTER BARNARDINE |” 


Can any one give us a respectable reason why a wo- 
man, of equal capacity, moral and intellectual, with a 
man, should not have an equal right with him to take 
a share in politics and government? Can any one give 
us a respectable reason why a woman of equal legisla- 
tive and political knowledge with a man cannot with 
safety be permitted to share equally with him the re- 
sponsibilities of legislative and political life? Can any 
one give us a respectable reason why a woman who is 
no more ignorant, no more inexperienced, no more vi- 
cious than a man, should be excluded from public life, 
while the man is admitted ? 

This is the thousandth time of asking. There is and 
can be no satisfactory answer. The only attempt at an 
answer is that which maintains that inasmuch as the 
majority of men are better versed in government and 
politics than the majority of women, therefore it is for 
the general welfare that the male monopolists should 
continue to keep power in their own hands and deprive 
all women of an opportunity to compete for its respon- 
sibilities and honors, But it is too late in the United 
States to raise this objection. We have decided that no 
class of men shall under the general-welfare plea deny 
the right of suffrage or the right to hold office to any 
other class of men. Property and educational qualiti- 
cations have been abolished, substantially, throughout 
the Union. We say to the men, Do you propose to re- 
store them? If you do, very well; women will read 
the Constitution in the English language and write 
their names; or women will acquire property as a basis 
for the suffrage. If you do not, if you stand by the 
present status, and‘do not intend to resist the present 
tendency, then answer our first questions, and give us 
“your reasons, Jack, your reasons!” 

You know very well that it is out of the question to 
éxpect that men or women, even when they are reached 
by the conclusions of logic, will at once act upon them. 
The self-evident truths of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, forgotten by Jefferson himself, and apparently 
for forty years lost sight of by nearly all the American 
people, were revived about the year 1830, and it was 
thirty years later still before they found a lodgment in 
the minds of a majority of the people. We know per- 
fectly well the resources of sophistry, the stubbornness 
of prejudice, the tenacity of wrongfully held power.« 
But we know also that this question of the right of wo- 
man to equality of civil and political rights with man is 
to go through no such period of the “dark ages” as that 
through which the anti-slavery idea passed. We are to 
have no 1787—1830 in this cause. We follow close upon 
the triumphant march of abolition. We seize upon the 
minds who have beheld that great work wrought out, 
and who have taken note of the blockhead sophistries, 
the stupid prejudices, the cruel abuses, which have been 
broken up and piled on one side, at what infinite cost to 
the people of time and treasure and blood. The men 
and women who have seen these things are not going to 
submit to any long period of probation. They have 
stated their case and they have waited in vain for an 
objection. They look to the legislatures for an answer 
to their petitions. Not a word in report or speech un- 
til the yeas and nays are called, and the majority votes 
No. They look to the press, the daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly. Not a word of reply, but only a sneer ora 
laugh or a fallacy. They look to the pulpit, but it 
raises no objection. Dogged inertia is the only barrier. 
Well, it is something; it is a good deal to contend 
against; but it has got to give way, and in no long time. 
The interrogation point is not to be baffled in any such 
way as this. It will be answered. And logic will be 
invincible without any such delays as were inevitable 
before we had the last thirty years of tuition in logic. 
This ancient pretense that there is any right of sex to 
rule in this country has got to be executed, and a good 
riddance to it. We say to it as the Clown said to Bar- 
nardine, “Master Barnardine! you must rise and be 
hanged, Master Barnardine!” And when Master Bar- 
nardine replies, ‘‘ Away, you rogue,away. I am sleepy,” 
we reply, “Pray, Master Barnardine, awake till you are 
executed, and sleep afterwards!” The last quarter of 
the nineteenth century does not allow any drowsiness on 
any question of social or political reform, on this less 
than on any other. 





For long months the coming of this gifted girl has 
been the one theme of conversation among the musical 
peaple of the United States. Wonderful stories of her 
youth, her extreme beauty, and her marvellous genius, 
had come across the water from her admirers in Europe, 
and no one but was glad of the opportunity of hearing 
her and judging for themselvesof her merit. Her re- 
ception in New York was a perfect ovation ; all that had 
been said of her she verified, and carried the hearts of 
the metropolis by storm. Boston has waited most im- 
patiently for her coming, to judge for herself whether 
she was worthy all the praise that had been bestowed. 

At her opening concert last Friday night, Music Hall 
was filled completely, and every one wasimpatient for her 
appearance. The audience listened rather apathetical- 
ly to the overture to “William Tell” from the orchestra, 
every note of which they knew from hearing it so often. 
They were not very much moved by the duet from 





was appointed. 


idol of Boston—assisted by Verger. They grew more en- 
thusiastic over Vieuxtemps, and his wonderful violin» 
and gave him the first encore of the evening. 

Then there was a hush of expectancy for a moment, 
succeeded by a wild burst of applause, as the lovely, 
fair-haired girl came on to the stage. Quietly she bow- 
ed her thanks, very simply and unpretendingly she com - 
menced Handel’s “Angels ever bright and fair.’ She 
has a wonderfully sweet, sympathetic voice, and it grows 
on one the more it is heard. Her manner is entirely free 
from affectation, she is girlish and yet dignified. As she 
sings her face lights up, and her whole soul shines 
through her blue eyes. She was enthusiastically en- 
cored, and came back very pleasantly. 

As much pleased as the audience were at her first 
song, they were enthusiastic over the air from Lucia, 
and the enthusiasm increased at her last song. She 
was encored twice. The first time she sang a Swedish 
herdsman’s song, inexpressibly sweet and simple; the 
next time the well-known negro ballad, “Old Folks at 
Home.” There was a perceptible sensation heard over 
the house when the pianist commenced the air, and peo- 
ple seemed inclined to smile, but that was soon changed. 
Never did anything so completely express perfect weari- 
ness and despair. It was acontinual wail. The song 
that has been whistled in the street, sutig everywhere un- 
til worn threadbare, has taken a new beauty, and be- 
come almost sweet on the lips of this girl. Her triumph 
was complete, and every succeeding concert has been a 
repetition of the first. She has won a place in the 
hearts of the people that she will not soon lose. 

More than her vuice, the sweet, pure, unselfish char- 
acter of the songstress gains her friends. She is truly 
womanly, without conceit, free from tricks of affectation, 
and has come up from the humbleness of her Swedish 
peasant home, to be one of the first prima donnas of the 
cultivated artist world, and has retained through it the 
fresh, unsullied character of her early life. 

Miss Annie Cary, who is with her, is well known in Bos- 
ton, and great and brilliant things have been prophesied 
for her. Her reception was very warm and hearty. It 
was a pleasant home coming. Her voice, always won- 
derful, has improved greatly, and America may add an- 
other name to her list of talented women. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


We hope none of our readers will envy us, when we 
inform them that we have installed Henry Ward Beech- 
er asa fixturein our home. He is facing us this mo- 
ment, as we write, looking at us out of the corner of his 
eye. There isa waggish smile lurking about his lips— 
a gleam of repressed fun in his balf-averted glance—and 
it would not much surprise us if he should “bring 
down the house” in a minute or two, with one of his 
mirth-provoking sallies. When we read the weekly in- 
stallment of “Plymouth Pulpit”—it is read aloud every 
week by our ministerial other half, who revels in these 
sermons, as children in fairy tales and school-girls in 
novels—all burst into a side-splitting shout; we look up 
at the sermonizer, the “Plymouth Pulpit” pastor, and he 
always appears to approve of the jolly time we are hav- 
ing over the printed preachment. The presence of the 
inimitable preacher is a perpetual benediction in the 
family. For his name stands for liberality, charity, hu- 
manity, tenderness, large-heartedness—as well as for 
perennial good-humor. 

“But how do you keep him all the while with you?” 
Well, in this way. Prang sent us a chromo of him, taken 
from an oil-painting, that is so like life, one almost for- 
gets that it is only the face of the great, good man on 
canvas. And as we love our race too well to desire to 
monopolize him, and all the good influences that the 
sight of his face sets in motion, we will just hint to our 
readers that they can all obtain a copy of the picture by 
immediate application. These chromos are to be sold 
only by subscription, but they are so perfect, so won- 
derfully life-like, they are worth twice the price asked for 
them. 





AN INCORRECT STATEMENT. 


At a Woman Suffrage Convention held in New York, 
Oct. 20, 21, the following stupid resolution was made :— 


Resolved, That the American Equal Rights Associa- 
tion,in sending Susan B. Anthony to the National Con- 
vention in 1868, and the Massachusetts Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in sending Mary A. Livermore to the Republican and 
Demucratic State Conventions in 1870, have inau- 
gurated the right political action, which should be fol- 
lowed up in the National and State Conventions through- 
out the country. 


What the “American Equal Rights Association” did 
concerning Susan B. Anthony in 1868, we do not know. 
But we do know something about Mary A. Livermore, 
and the way in which she came to be a delegate to the 
Republican State Convention in 1870. 

She was not sent by the “Massachusetts Suffrage As- 
sociation” at all. That body is composed of sensible 
men and women—not idiots. They have no right to a 
representation in a Republican State Convention—they 
know it, and they sent no delegate there. 

She was elected a delegate to the Republican State 
Convention at a caucus of Republican legal voters, called 
at Melrose, where she resides, for the very purpose of 
electing delegates to that body. The other members of 
the delegation were men. 

The caucus sent her, a woman, to represent the legal 
voters of Melrose, who are men, on the principle that 
sovereigns, the world over, have a right to such manner 
of representation as they choose. In accordance with 
this principle, the Emperor of China sent Hon. Anson 
Burlingame, an American, to this country and else- 
where, to represent Chinese. And in accordance with 
this principle, the sovereign people—which, absurd as it 
appears, in this country means only men—of Melrose, 
sent a woman to represent them. Soshe went to the 
Convention—was received as a delegate—and took part 
in its discussions, 





Belisario, even though Brignoli sang—who was once the 


Nobody sent her to any Democratic State Conven- 





tion, and nobody ever proposed to send her, and she 
never proposed to go. She would not have gone to the 
Democratic State Convention, if she had been elected 
a delegate, for she is a Republican and not a Democrat, 
If Mr. Powell, of the National Standard, who is trying 
to prove the contrary of this, will turn to Webster's 
Dictionary, and look out the meaning of the phrase, 
“rnnning the gauntlet,” he may, perhaps, if inclined to 
be honest, and not determined to give a false impres- 
sion, be able to see in Mrs. Livermore’s address to the 
Republican Convention some other meaning than a 
threat that she would “sell out to the Democrats the 
Woman Suffrage party, unless the Republicans put a 
Woman Suffrage plank in their platform.” 

If he cannot, she must give up farther attempts to 
enlighten him—as she despairs of finding ideas and 
brains too. 





“SOJOURNER TRUTH” ON THE FASHIONS, 


“Sojourner” does not believe in the present style of 
woman’s apparel. Her opinion of it was given in an 
address at Providence last week, as follows :— 

“I’m awful hard on dress, you know. Women, you 
forget that you are the mothers of creation; you as t 

our sons were cut off like grass by the war, and the 
aud was covered with their blood; you rig yourselves 
up in panniers and Grecian bend-backs and flummeries ; 
yee, and mothers and gray haired grandmothers wear 
1igh-heeled shoes and humps on their heads, and put 
them on their babies, and stuff them out so that ey 
keel over when the wind blows. Oh mothers, ’m 
ashamed of ye! What will such lives as you live do for 
humanity? When I saw them women on the stage at 
the Woman Suffrage Convention, the other day, I 
thought, what kind of reformers be you, with goose 
wings on your heads, as if you were going to fly, and 
dressed in such ridiculous fashion, talking about reform 
wd women’s rights? ’Pears to me you had better re- 
form yourselves first. But Sojourner is an old body 
and will soon go out of this world into another, an 

wants to say when she gets there, ‘Lord, I have done 
red duty, I have told the whole truth, and kept nothing 
ack,’ ”’ 

We were at the Woman Suffrage Convention to 
which “Sojourner” alludes, and thought the style of 
dress on the platform on that occasion unusvally plain 
and simple. There were no “panniers” nor “Grecian 
bend-backs,” and only moderately high-heeled shoes,” 
—and we saw nothing that could be described as “goose 
wings on the heads” of the “reformers.” The dress of 
all the ladies and gentlemen who took part in the Con- 
vention seemed to us, with perhaps an exception or 
two, moderate, neat, simple, and in very good taste. 
While we would not think of criticizing Sojourner’s 
style of dress, we cannot help thinking that if “these 
reformers” should follow the fashion which she sets in 
her own person, they would be as extreme, and as ridic- 
ulous in appearance, as are the most consecrated devo- 
tees of the present ridiculous fashions. Considerations 
of beauty, grace and taste in dress do not seem to us 
unworthy a woman—a true woman, or a woman “re- 
former,” and we should condemn the angularities, the 
ungracefulness and the absolute deformity of a dress 
like Sojourner Truth’s, as severely as she would “pan- 
niers,”’ “Grecian bend-backs,” etc. 

This complaint of woman’s dress seems to be 
chronic, It has been made from “everlasting to ever- 
lasting.” From the day when Mother Eve began to 
make fig-leaf aprons, poor woman has had to undergo 
censure and criticism for something she has worn, or 
has not worn. The incessant changes of fashion seem 
to us the most deserving of reprobation—they certainly 
occasion the most inconvenience, waste of time and 
money. In 1647 the “Simple Cobbler of Agawam” 
wrote in Massachusetts, as follows, of the ladies’ dress- 
es of that period :— 

“I can make myself sick at the time with comparing 
the dazzling splendor wherewith our gentlewomen were 
embellished in some former habits with the goose-down 
wherewith they are now surcingled and debauched. We 
have about five or six of them in our colony. If I meet 
any of them accidentally, [ cannot cleanse my phansie of 
them for a month after. It is enough to break my 
heart for me to see our goodly women imprisoned in 
French cages, peering out of their hood-holes (big bon- 
nets) for some man of mercy to help them with a little 
wit, and nobody to relieve them. It is no marvel they 
wear draites on the hinder part of their heads, leaving 
nothing, as it seems, in the fore part, but a few squirrel’s 
brains, to help them frisk from one ill-favored fashion 
to another. Lt is no little labor to be continually put- 
ting up English women into outlandish casks, who, if 
they be not shifted anew once in a few months, grow 
too sour for their husbands. When I hear a gentle 
dame inquire what is the newest fashion of the court, 
with desire to be in all haste, whatever it be, I look at 
her as the very gizzard of a trifle, this product of a quar- 
ter of a cipher—the epitume of nothing!” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Presbyterians of Ithaca, N. Y., are considering 
the question of woman’s right to vote in church coun- 
cils. They must hurry up the enfranchisement of the 
women of their church, else they will be wholly distanced 





by other denominations, which are admitting women. 


more and more into “that liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made them free.” 


A Mrs. Spencer, whom Brooklyn rowdies attacked, is 
detained for their prosecution, and the municipal au- 
thorities of the City of Churches entertain her in aloath- 
some cell, among thieves and vagrants. This is one of 
the abuses connected with our administration of justice 
that call loudly for reform. This poor woman is being 
actually punished for her misfortune—and will most 
likely fare worse, as to imprjsonment, as matters go in 
New York and vicinity, than the rowdies who assaulted 
her. 


M. D. Conway, in Harper’s Magazine, adds his own 
endorsement to the assertion of John Stuart Mill, that 
“unmitigated male civilization” is failing to do for the 
world ali that it needs, or that it is possible to have done. 
He says :— 

“It was plain to me that Mr. Mill's hope for the future 
of society is primarily connected with his expectation of 
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a fuller infusion of the feminine element into it; and 
that he thinks there is a growing perception that unmiti- 
male civilization is growing dreary and fruitless. 
t has done its stem-work, but the tree now requires 
something finer than tough fiber. Soldie is no long- 
er the chief end of man. We areall thinking of some 
new departure for society, and what is left to be tried 
put the educated woman power.” 


The “Model Doctor,” who was the subject of a late 
sketch by Mrs. Celia Burleigh, which appeared in our 
columns, has favored that lady in a private letter with 
his opinion of the article in question. It is too good to 
keep, and so we violate the confidence of our friend, 
and give the doctor’s opinion to our readers, hoping they 
will enjoy it sufficiently to compensate for the castiga- 
tion that the next mail will surely bring us:— 


“No matter what the occasion I shall never again 
find it in my heart to quarrel with you. I can cheer- 
fully give up any contested point; in fact, I can believe 
that the physical is a mere delusion, nothing but a hallu 
cination of the spiritual. After so flattering a reminis- 
cence of your doctor as appeared in the WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL, I could easily imagine myself dead, and come back 
to liie to read my own obituary ; and like many another 
dead man can only regret that my life did not furnish 
an exact prototype to the words of praise. One thing it 
establishes beyond question, and that is, that you are a 

at artist—in fact, a creator, and perfectly independent 
of subjects. If one is wanted, one is created. Rothing 
is too humble for the touch of your genius, the meanest 
thing in such hands becomes immortal; and the royal 
touch that converts the kneeling commoner into a lord 
is poor enough compared with this. You evolved a 
doctor from your own consciousness and fancied it was 
I. Iam happy to have suggested such an evolution.” 


Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer, of Philadelphia, who is 
preaching in the Methodist churches of Boston and its 
vicinity, represents the “Pastors’ and Ladies’ Union” of 
that denomination. Their work, as we understand it, 
js an attempt to christianize the homes of the people. 
Mrs. Wittenmeyer speaks with much power and pathos. 
We knew this lady through the war, when she was the 
agent of the Sanitary Commission for Iowa. After- 
wards, under the auspices of the Christian Commission, 
she established the “Special Diet Kitchens” attached to 
the military hospitals, which were of inestimable value. 
It is a remarkable fact that of all the women who were 
prominent leaders in sanitary matters during the war, 
there is not one who is not now at the front, actively 
engaged in some reformatory or philanthropic work. 
Women who have once been awaked to a larger, fuller 
and completer life than they before knew will be hardly 
willing to go back to their former “beggarly elements.” 


It has been in contemplation for some time, on the 
part of the Trustees of “Dean Academy,” the Universa- 
list academy at Franklin, Mass., to organize a collegiate 
course for women at the earliest possible moment, 
Through the liberality of Dr. Dean, the generous and 
wealthy founder of the institution, and depending upon 
the assistance of those interested in such an enterprise, 
the Trustees feel warranted in now taking the initial 
steps. They intend to establish at once Collegiate 
Classes for the benefit of such women as may desire to 


pursue such a course. It is designed to make the course 


correspond, in all essential regards, with that pursued in 
any first-class college for men; and the terms of admis- 
sion willbe such as would be required to enter any first- 
class college. Professorships will be instituted, and the 
studies commenced at the earliest possible date—some 
time this fall, itis hoped. Of this due notice will be given. 
The ‘Dean Academy” will be in no sense interfered 
with by this new undertaking. The youth of both sex- 
es will be received and educated as at present. The 
Collegiate course will be supplementary, for which the 
“Collegiate preparatory” studies will “fit.” But to the 
Collegiate course only women will be admitted. We 
do not think it will be possible to render these “Collegi- 
ate Classes” tor women as thorough as the same classes 
would be in a college for men and women. We do not 
believe in “women’s colleges” and academies, any more 
than in “men’s colleges” and academies, Coéducation 
of the sexes is the only proper method, and if the Uni- 
versalist denomination had,desired to give the women of 
its body collegiate advantages, they should have opened 
Tufts College to women. That would have been a wise 
and noble movement. 








POLITICAL COMMON SENSE. 


It has been well said that “there is no sense so un- 
common as common sense.” This saying is as true in 
politics as elsewhere. Even genius, that most fascinat- 
ing gift of God, is less rare and valuable than the ad- 
mirable balance of faculties which sees things in their 
true relations, and which never allows the small and 
temporary dollar of self-interest before the eye, to hide 
the large and permanent landscape beyond it. 

Now that the Massachusetts election is over, and the 
political situation defined, the Woman Suffragists of 
Massachusetts will have leisure to estimate the benefi- 
cial consequences of their refusal to nominate an inde- 
pendent ticket. Had we done so, it could not possibly 
have polled one-fifth of our entire strength. From a 
careful analysis of the public sentiment displayed re- 
spectively in the ranks of the four parties who placed 
candidates in the field during the present campaign, we 
are justified in estimating the strength of Woman Suf- 
frage in Massachusetts far more highly than ever be- 
fore. At the time of the Woman Suffrage Convention 
of Sept. 29th, we claimed from five thousand to ten 
thousand votes. To-day, as the result of our appeal to 
the Conventions and candidates of all parties, we have 
a right to believe that one-half of all the voters of the 
State are already in our favor. 

If the Woman Suffragists had nominated a first-class 
man, not a candidate of any other party, say Amasa 
Walker or James Freeman Clarke for instance, we 
should have polled, at least, five thousand votes, possi- 
bly twice that number—and we should have had the 
credit of it. But ten thousand votes would not go far 
towards electing two-thirds of all the members of both 
branches of the Legislature, which are needed in order 





to submit any constitutional amendment to the people. 

And by casting these ten thousand votes, we should 
have placed ourselves in direct political antagonism to 
the one hundred and eighty thousand voters who would 
have been enlisted against us as Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Prohibitionists and Labor Reformers. 

If the Woman Suffragists had nominated Wendell 
Phillips, we should undoubtedly have increased his 

votes ten thousand or more. But we should have had 

no credit for doing so. On the contrary, many of his 
more sanguine supporters would have believed and as- 

serted, that his vote was diminished by the fact that he 
had accepted a Woman Suffrage nomination. Indeed, 

this opinion had been openly expressed in advance by 
Mr. Cummings and others. 

Thus to have made independent nominations under 
existing circumstances would not have shown our real 
strength, but, on the contrary, would have concealed it. 
For nine-tenths of all the friends of Woman Suffrage 

would have disregarded our nominations, and would, in 
any event, have voted with the parties to which they al- 
ready belonged. And they would have done so, not 
from any want of interest in Woman Suffrage, but be- 
cause they believed (and we think with reason) that 
they could do more for our cause inside than outside 
of their respective organizations. 

Take the Prohibitionists for instance. Every one of 
their candidates has avowed himself in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. And there is not a more trusty and deter- 
mined friend of woman in our ranks than Gilbert Ha- 
ven and many others. Yet these gentlemen, and the 
many thousand voters they represent, were already or- 
ganized, along with J. D. Fulton and Mark Trafton, as 
Prohibitionists. They would not have voted a separate 
Woman Suffrage ticket if we had made one. 

Take the Republicans. We failed in getting our 
plank into their platform by only fifty-eight votes out of 
three hundred and thirty-one. A majority of their 
candidates have expressed themselves in our favor. 
We have no more honest and earnest friends than Claf- 
lin, Wilson, Loring, Bird, Robinson, Sanborn, Slack, 
Earle, Kingman, Hoar, Sewall. and hosts of others. Yet 
these men, and the many thousand Woman Suffragists 
they represent, would have voted the Republican ticket 
in any event, 

Take the Labor Reformers. All their candidates but 
one were Woman Suffragists. One-third of their vot- 
ers are so, tov. But they would not have bolted the 
Labor ticket to support ours. 

Take the Democrats. They carefully abstained from 
taking ground against us at Fitchburg. At least, two 
of their candidates, Messrs. Chattaway and Heywood, 
are known to be in our favor. One-third of the dele- 
gates to the Fitchburg Convention would have voted 
for putting a Woman Suffrage plank into their platform 
if they had had an opportunity of doing so. But most 
of the Woman Suffrage Democrats would cling to their 
party under all circumstances. 

Take Wendell Phillips himself—our lifelong friend 
and champion. If we had nominated Walker or 
Clarke, Mr. Phillips could not have consistently sup- 
ported our candidate, being already “in a strait be- 
tween two.” 

Under these circumstances, a Woman Suffrage nom- 
ination would have been, emphatically, “the fifth wheel 
of acoach.” Its only effect would have been to set our 
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friends by the ears, to sow the seeds of lasting antag: 
onisms, to forfeit our legitimate claims to the consider- 
ation of all the parties of the Commonwealth, to dimin- 
ish the strength of Woman Suffrage in the next Legis- 
lature, and to give our opponents a plausible evidence 
of the incapacity of the Woman Suftrage party for wise 
political action. 

Contrast this picture with the cheering prospect now 
before us. 

The Governor of Massachusetts elected is an avowed 
Woman Suffragist. The Secretary of State, an ardent 
Woman Suffragist. The Attorney-General and Audi- 
tor, qualified friends of Woman Suffrage. No party ar- 
rayed against us. A majority of the Republican and 
Prohibition parties apparently favorable to Woman Suf- 
frage. A considerable proportion of the Democrats 
and Labor Reformers in our favor. In the present atti- 
tude of parties towards us, we may reasonably hope to 
obtain such a support in the Legislature next winter as 
will place Woman Suffrage far in advance of its former 
position, far beyond the position it would have held if 
we had made independent nominations, far in advance 
of any and all other new political issues in the cam- 
paign of 1871. 

In conclusion, we declare as our deliberate convic- 
tion, that, thanks to what we have done, and to what 
we have refused to do, Woman Suffrage is to-day the 
foremost question in the arena of Massachusetts poli- 
tics, and is planted upon the vantage ground of an as- 
sured and speedy triumph. H. B. B. 


BUSINESS LETTERS, 


[All business letters will be acknowledged under this head, and 
correspondents who find their favors credited here will under- 
stand that, whatever their contents, they will receive attention.] 

Business letters received to Noy. 10th :— 

Sarah E. Noyes, from Sheboygan Falls, Wis., Mr. A. 
H. Rowe, Mrs. E. W. Lawrence, R. W. Watson, Ella B. 
Wilson, S. C. Keyes, A. S. Chase, Amelia Bloomer, Mrs. 
W. Y. Emmet, Rev. Mary A. Stinebaugh, Miss E. F. Si- 
van, M. L. Talbot, R.C. Browning, F. H. Drake, James 
G. Clark, B. A. Rowe. 
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CURE,” with the aid of lady assistants. Ladies will be treated 


at their homes. 
Office 17 B street, opposite the Atheneum. 
Hours of consultation from 12 to 2 o’clock. 


Nov. 12, lm 


MARSTION’S DINING-SALOON, 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Strect, 
BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Prepricter. tf 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 


“PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” 


144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND 


PLUMMER & WILDER. 
Nov. 5. 3m 


THE 
> Gas Heater is a combination of 
ag TN the we x of economy and 
utility, ll objections gas 
stoves and heaters are met and 
overcomein this. No odor what- 
ever attends its use, and the 
amount of used is but from 
one to five feet, according to its 
size, while others consume from 
y. The Lion Heater is so constructed that it will! 
eres naga combustion for any length of time, free from all 
mpurijties, requiring no vepering ss cleaning, and in its consum 
tion of fuel, the most economical heater ever offered to the people. 


Nov. 12. 



























three to twen 


The public are cordially invited to call atour exhibition room, 
and [aspect the various samples, STURGES & MEIGGS, 
Nov. 5. lm 9 Merchants’ Row, Boston 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddies, Holiand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m. 
SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH! 

Few persons have any idea how badly a decayed tooth can be 
filled. » worst Abscess can be cured, and the tooth filled to 
last for years, if properly treated. 1 warrant the very best Arti- 
ficial Teeth that can be made for the same price Fe pay for most 
of the poorest work. No cheap work, no humbugs. Every im- 

rovement worth having that is invented, can be found at my of- 
ice; no boys’ work; have Larry experience. Fresh gasev- 
ery day. DR. J. As BROW N, 19 WinterSs. 3m Sept. 17. 


MCPHAILS 


CELEBRATED GOLD MEDAL 


| oe Da Ga 6 


No. 385 Washington street. 
Sept. 10. 2m 


12,000 of the Lamb Knitting Machines 
in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. The only ma- 
chine that knits Circular, Flat, and Ribbed work, narrowing and 
widening on each. Every family should have one. Send for 
SAMPLE STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than any other. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MPF’G CO., | 
N. CLARK, AGeExr, 














Nov. 5. 8m 813 Washington St., Boston. 
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THE LESSON OF A YEAR. 
BY CORA L. V. TAPPAN. 


L 
Between the rising and the setting of the sun 
I paused to see what good work would be done. 
When Pheebus, in the morn-empurpled east, 
Spread all his golden fruitage for day’s feast, 
From out Aurora’s brilliant train were sent, 
To open wide the gates of Orient— 
The hours, like troops of shining maidens fair, 
With voices soft and wondrous flowing hair. 
But moments moaned, sinking to early rest, 
The hours faded upon the evening’s breast ; 
I saw them perish and no good work done, 
Between the rising and the setting of the sun. 


IL 
Between the flowing and the ebbing of the tide 
I marked what virtue would with man abide, 
Since for the loveliness and use of earth 
All truth and goodness must have higher birth ; 
And lo, the white arms of the shining waves 
Wound sinuously ’mong the sobbing caves, 
And white ships strained their white wings to the sea; 
Then all was dark between high heaven and me; 
For waves went out with wondering wild wail, 
The sullen seas engulfed each snowy sail, 
And nought of all that beauty could abide 
Between the flowing and ebbing of the tide— 
Because, because justice was never done 
Between the rising and the setting of the sun. 


III. 
Between the spring-time and the autumn sere 
I watched what golden harvest would appear. 
I saw the sowers sow. The sun and rain 
Refreshed, revivified the hill and plain, 
Each to his task in trust and faith went forth, 
And planted seeds of strange and varied worth; 
The blighting blast blew from the northern sea, 
A cloud clung round the earth and over me; 
All brown and bare the fields a-fainting lay, 
And the wan earth was turning old and gray. 
No golden sheaves were gathered that sad year 
Between the spring-time and the autumn sere— 
Because, because justice was never done 
Between the rising and the setting of the sun. 


IV. 
Between the setting and the rising of the sun 
God said to me, “See how my work is done— 
Nor morning, with her train of lovely hours, 
Nor evening, with her star-encircled powers, 
Nor the purpureal glow adown the east, 
Nor golden fruitage of Olympian feast, 
Can well endure, since everywhere the plan 
Of human purpose bindeth man to man; 
And nations turn the red of day to blood, 
Their crimson carnage stains the crystal flood ; 
These things shall be till justice shall be done 
Between the setting and the rising of the sun.” 


v. 
Between the ébbing and the flowing of the tide 
God said to me, “What time I shall abide 
With men and blend my voice with the deep waves, 
Speaking from out the rocky shores and caves, 
Guiding the burthened ship with my right hand, 
Laden with precious things from every land, 
Will be when straining keel and mast and sail 
Shall bear no human agony, no wail 
Of victims by the pirate nations sold, 
No greedy hoardings of ill-gotten gold ; 
Then shall my spirit with all men abide 
Between the ebbing and the flowing of the tide— 
Because, because justice will then be done 
Between the setting and the rising of the sun.” 


VI. 

Between the autumn sere and breath of spring 

God said, “Behold what germs on viewless wing, 
Hidden beneath the snow, far out of sight, 
Unconscious of the day and the sun’s light, 

Forgetful, sleeping germs of wondrous flowers, 

Folded earth covered their surpassing powers, 
And these shall sleep until the quickened sod 
Shall see me and behold that I am God; 

Till blood and carnage cease their seeds to sow, 

And man shall plant the vines of truth to grow, 
And bloom and richest golden fruitage bring 
Between the autumn sere and breath of spring— 

Because, because justice will then be done 

Between the setting and the rising of the sun.” 


vi. 
Between the East and the far fiery West 
I saw a blazing banner and a crest 
Of blood-red war, and stains of scarlet sin, 
Columbia’s great wrongs all broidered in 
With blood of slaves and crimson, gory stain 
Of nature’s children by their brothers slain ; 
The red of flaming forests and the sting 
Of scorching serpents to her garments cling. 
Then a deep voice far out of heaven fell, 
And asweet spirit spoke in solemn spell, 
“The dove of peace with nations aye shall rest 
Between the East and the far fiery West, 
When Love and Truth and Justice shall be done 
Between the rising and the setting of the sun.” 














Hours at Home tells us how Bryant came to translate 
Homer. Mr. Field wrote to him fora poem to be insert- 
ed in the Atlantic Monthly. He had nothing on hand 
but a fragment of Homer’s translation. It proved to be 
so good that Longfellow and Lowell jo in entreat- 
ing Mr. Bryant to translate the Liiad entire. He con- 
sented, and in five years wrought out the work which 
all the critics say will immortalize him. 








JOHN RANDALL'S TROUBLE; AND HOW IT 
ENDED, 


“Will you let me have it, John?” 

“No, Georgy, I can’t.” 

John Randall uttered his refusal of his wife’s request 
very decidedly, as if he felt the request was unreasona- 
ble, and yet there was an undercurrent of grieved impa- 
tience in his voice, a look of perplexity and self-dissatis- 
faction in his eyes. He proceeded very slowly to button 
his overcoat. He wanted to see his wife rise from the 
breakfast-table, and thereby signify her acquiescence in 
his decision, before he went off for his morning’s work 
at the mill. 

Georgy, however, did noi rise, Her looks did not ex- 
press acquiescence, She wasa pretty woman—very 
pretty; tall, sligbt, very fair, with large, clear, steady 
eyes, and profuse brown hair. Besides her beauty she 
had an air of delicate, graceful composure rather pecul- 
iar, and a voice that suggested alto flute-notes. For all 
this she was simply the wife of amaster machinist in 
the great Haliburton Print Works of Millville,and mis- 
tress of one of the small, white factory tenements, 
whose long, orderly rows constituted Millville proper. 

But Georgy did not belong to the factory element, al- 
though she had married into it. She had been brought 
up by a relative, upon whom she had been left depen- 
dent, and whom she called Aunt Appleton. Aunt Ap- 
pleton lived at the other end of Appleton—the west end 
—among the Haliburtons, and the Dilloways, and the 
Veres. 

Perhaps, under the circumstances, Georgy might have 
looked a little higher than John Randall. But then 
John was good as gold; strong, steady, manly, true. 
Aunt Appleton’s pretty, dependent protege had the sense 
to seeit, and Aunt Appleton had the sense to rejoice at 
her perception, and the generosity to give her a liberal 
outfit—her furniture, a complete wardrobe, anice wed- 
ding. 

It had been very agreeable to Georgy to have these 
things. She was fastidious to the core. She enjoyed 
advantages of position—her good clothes, her prestige 
among the wives of the other officials in the Print 
Works. She was fastidious—perhaps only a little too 
fastidious for her place. 

John Randall had reached his last button—a some- 
what shiny button on a somewhat shabby coat. He 
had neither time nor pretext for lingering. At this last 
moment his wife raised her eyes clearly, unflinchingly to 
his face. 

“Why not?” she asked, in her cold, sweet voice. 

It is never pleasant to a man to be called to an account 
—to an account about money—and of course it was 
money Georgy wanted—by a woman, and that woman 
his wife. John’s face flushed a little; a hot retort 
pricked the very tip of his tongue, but he did not utter 
it. He was apatient man naturally, and then he had 
that deep, sure love for his pretty wife which overreach- 
es all slight shocks. 

“T have exceeded my salary every month since we 
were married, Georgy,” he said. “The first of January 
will be here in a few weeks, and I shall not be able to 
meet all the bills that are due. I don’t feel that we 
ought to trifle away a penny of money. I don't believe 
youdo either, dear.” 

“TI shall not say any more about it,” she returned. “I 
ought to wear a new pair of gloves to call on Paul’s 
bride. But if you can’t give them to me,I must do 
without them.” 

John Randall’s grain was fine enough to understand 

that this was not the acquiescence he wanted. He would 
have liked to indulge her, but there was the fact, that if 
he begun it, he should be always behindhand, always 
poor. 
This was his fact. Georg? had hers also—that she 
was always to be denied and disappointed. She didn’t 
mind so much wearing the old gloves on this particular 
occasion; that which troubled her, which was wedging 
itself painfully into her convictions, was, that she would 
have to give up all the little luxuries and elegances that 
she so craved; that her future was to be a plain, matter- 
of-fact routine, deprived of those gratifications in whose 
absence she felt a sort of moral starvation. 

“It don't seem as though you ought to be disappoint- 
ed, Georgy,” said the husband finally. “You know just 
what my salary is, and just how far it will go. We used 
to talk about saving something every year,so that I 
might better myself one of these days. I don’t like to 
deny you.” 

“No matter,” she answered, rising. 

She was one of those women who say too little, rath- 
er than too much, any time. 

John went off to his work. Bridget (the girl of all 
work) came in to clear the table. Georgy dusted the par- 
lor, and made the pudding, fed the canary, and then 
placed her sewing-machine in the window, facing the 
dull, leaden light of the November day, and sat down to 
stitch wristbands. She had been married more than a 
year now, and was making her first shirts for John. 
She was very thoughtful, a dogged pain in her face all 
the while. 

“Perhaps I shall stay at Aunt Appleton’s to tea,” she 
said to her husband at the dinner-table. “You will 
come for me if I do—won’t you?” 

He reflected a moment. 

“I told you last night, Georgy, that I should have to 
be away from home an hour or two this evening. 
There is a meeting of the officials of the mill at haif- 
past seven; I should be too tired to dress and go up to 
your aunt’s afterwards.” 

“I had forgotten,” she said quietly—so quietly that he 
thought she did not care. 

When he was gone, she went to her room to arrange 
her toilet for her call. She put on the best she had, of 





course. She had a genius for dress; and, despite the 
mended gloves, she looked as stylish as she did pretty. 

Just as she approached her aunt’s gate, old Mrs. Hali- 
burton, in her velvets and sables, and steeliest of steel- 
colored silks, was being handed from her carriage by 
her son. The Haliburtons were the owners of the mill 
in which John Randall was employed. Stephen, the 
only son, had just returned from a five years’ residence 
abroad. These two facts caused Georgy to scrutinize the 
mother and son somewhat closely; and, doing so, Ste- 
phen Haliburton raised his hat to her. 

“A pretty face,” he remarked carelessly to his moth- 
er. “I suppose it is some one I have known, or should 
know.” 

Old Mrs. Haliburton, with her keen eyes and beak 
nose, glanced sharply back towards Georgy, whom she 
had not perceived, and nodded slightly. 

“It is that young person whom Jane Appleton 
brought up. She is married now to one of our men, I 
believe.” 

Georgy found Paul Appleton and his bride holding a 
sort of informal reception. The rooms where her own 
wedding had been, a year before, were quite filled with 
guests. A very dainty and graceful bride was the new 
Mrs. Paul, in her lavender train and point-lace shawl. 
Georgy tried to feel the least tinge of envy as she looked 
at her. 

Aunt Appleton had always a sense of gratitude 
towards her protege, for having foreborne to fascinate 
either of her own four marriageable boys; and this grati- 
tude cropped out in active kindliness, under the exul- 
tation she felt over Paul’s match. 

Georgy moved easily about the well-furnished rooms. 
Somehow she seemed just fitted for such surroundings. 
The subdued, well-bred manners, the faint perfumes, 
the refined faces and rich dresses, were like a stimulant 
toher. She needed such quickening to be fully her- 
self.. Her composed, delicate beauty unfolded to perfec- 
tion in this atmosphere. 

She had been talking with one and another, taking in 
shapes and trimmings with her quick artist’s eye, and, 
in a pause, was just reflecting upon the hang of the 
new curtains, when a voice said, near her: “I seem 
not to be able to recall you at all, Mrs. Randall. Yet I 
must have known you before I went away. My moth- 
er has just told me your name, and I have come to re- 
claim acquaintance, if you will permit me.” 

“I remember you, perfectly, Mr. Haliburton,” Georgy 
returned, quietly. “I was hardly grown up when you 
left us, five years ago.” 

‘Five years? Ah, true enough! Won’t you take 
this chair? What a lovely lily! Why, it is not real?” 

“No; these wax-flowers are very like nature, though, 
almost a plagiarism; don’t you think so, Mr. Halibur- 
ton?” 

“Why, yes. It must be quite difficult to make them. 
I dare say they bring a good price.” 

Under her serene smile, a quick thought went through 
Georgy Randall’s mind. She began to examine the 
gentleman before her with interest. 

Stephen Haliburton was a gentleman by habit, and a 
man of the world by force of circumstances. But na- 
ture intended him for a diligent, painstaking, persever- 
ing man of business. 

If he was not a great or a very good man, it was be- 
cause he had so much time, so much money, so much 
flattery. He was spoiled by his opportunities, yet he 
needed only the right touch to elevate him beyond 
himself. He was thirty years old now; he was past the 
age when a man disdains to be led by a woman. But 
Stephen Haliburton had never disdained it. He had 
always been led by the keen-eyed, beak-nosed woman, 
in the steel silk, who, as Georgy talked with: the 
heir, sat, holding her wine up to the fire-light, not far 
off. 

The heir seemed to like Mrs. Randall’s talk; perhaps 
because there was so little of it. In return he was 
rather unreserved—gossiping about his plans and his 
prospects. 

He said that he was glad to get home. He meant 
to settle down at Millville now; look after his factories 
and the operatives; introduce some improvements. 
He wanted a better class of work, more tasteful designs. 
He hudn’t seen a pretty print from the factory. Didn’t 
Mrs. Randall agree with him? 

Yes; she agreed with him. It was a strange basis 
for parlor gossip—oils, chemicals, designs for calicoes. 
He was surprised to find how much she knew about it; 
and she—she was a little surprised herself. The deli- 
cate pink began to flush her cheeks, the irises of her 
eyes grew into great black flakes, full of luster. All at 
once, at last, she turned a casual glance without the 
window. 

“Why,” she said with a slight start, “it is almost 
dark. And I believe it is raining. I must go at 
once.” 

She stepped towards the window. Great plashing 
drops were falling upon the flag-stones. The dull No- 
vember daylight was almost gone. 

Mr. Haliburton rose also. 

“Did you walk?” he inquired. “Let us take you home. 
My mother will be going soon.” : 

The little stir attracted Mrs. Appleton, who—most of 
her guests having gone—was devoting herself to Mrs. 
Haliburton. 


“Stay to tea, Georgy,” she suggested. “John knows 
you are here—does he not ?” 

“Yes; but it is raining. I think I had better not 
stop.” 

“TI have been asking Mrs. Randall to take a seat with 
us, mother,” interposed Stephen Haliburton. 

“Ah, yes,” said that lady, with contracted nostrils 
and prolonged lip again. “I shall be happy.” 

And then the keen eyes overlooked Georgy, as if to 
ask if there were any just cause why the Haliburton 
carriage, the Haliburton horses, and, it might be, the 
Haliburton heir, should traverse the length of Millville 














to take home this young person who had married one 
of the Haliburtons’ employés. 

Georgy stood unmoved, a little concerned as to wheth- 
er her last dress and bonnet should walk or ride, 
all concerned as to her own disposal. 

The factory bell had done ringing, and John Randall 
was in sight of home just as the carriage of his employer 
stopped at his door, and his wife stepped from it, He 
did not, however, overhear her say to Stephen Hali bur- 
ton, “If you will come in to-morrow afternoon, I will 
show you what I mean.” 

“Had you a pleasant afternoon ?” her husband asked, 
by-and-by, as they sat at the tea-table. 

“Very pleasant,” she said thoughtfully. 

“It was very polite in Mrs. Haliburton to bring you 
home.” 

“Yes, I should have spoiled my dress.” 

It was always with a little effort that John Randall 
got his wife to talk, and she seemed peculiarly silent to- 
night, and absent as well as silent. Her eyes were 
brighter, too, than common—her cheeks a little flushed. 
He was too generous, too unselfish a man to begrudge 
her even a happiness in which he had no part; but 
something in her abstraction filled him with uneasi- 
ness. The uneasiness was not decreased, when, reach- 
ing home a little before the usual hour, the following af- 
ternoon, he met Stephen Haliburton just leaving the 
house, nor when he found Georgy with the same bright- 
ened eyes and heightened color as the night before. 

That was the beginning of John Randall’s trouble. 

It was not so much common jealousy—a man’s in- 
stinct of revolt at another man’s admiration of his hand- 
some wife—as it was a fear, a desperate, death-like fear , 
that Georgy needed something he could not give her to 
make her happy. He could never give her luxuries, 
He could never say such things as, he fancied, Stephen 
Haliburton must be able to say to women. But he 
loved her so! Oh, heavens! he loved her so! How 
could he endure that anything should come between 


them ? 

“I won’t wrong her and -tease her with suspicions,” 
he said to himself, in the depth of the night. “I’ll just 
fight my way the best I can against it. I'll keep on 
steady; perhaps she’ll see it right by-and-by.” 

Poor fellow! he did not realize how his own deter- 
mination implied the dreary thought that her heart 
was turned from him. He raised himself on his arm to 
look at her as she slept; and all through what followed 
he retained the expression of her pure, calm face, as it 
pressed the pillow, whitened by the moonlight that 
glinted the frost on the window-panes and flooded the 


room. 
She seemed to him colder after this; and he kept si- 


lent. He knew that she met Haliburton at her aunt’s; 
he knew that when she went to the sea-side the ensu- 
ing summer, for a week’s visit to Mrs. Paul Appleton, 
there he was also. He knew that she seemed to be liv- 
ing a life apart from him; and once—that was when 
the iron entered his soul—when he went to her little 
desk—a present he had made her during their engage- 
ment—for a sheet of paper, and found it locked, and 
asked her carelessly enough for the key, she flushed, and 
said she would get the paper for him. 

But he kept true to the promise he made himself. 
He kept on, “fighting his way against it as best he 
could,” hoping, with a sick heart, that she “might see it 
right by-and-by.” 

The months wore away. The second year of their 
marriage was nearly completed. John had been very 
careful—as careful as Georgy herself—that there should 
be no outward and visible sign of misunderstanding or 
coldness between them. No suspicion had come to 
any that the second year of their married life had been 
less happy than the first. Nor had he ever omitted to 
give her any little indulgence within his power. 

He had prepared a surprise for her upon the coming 
anniversary of their wedding-day —a present of twelve 
guineas, his savings during the year. 

The anniversary fell upon Sunday; and so their little 
commemoration of the day must come the preceding 
evening. No allusion had been made to any celebra- 
tion by either of them, but John felt sure, some way, 
that she could not let the time pass without some sign. 
For his own part, he had half resolved to attempt some 
explanation of their estrangement. Anything, he 
thought, would be better than this chilling reserve. 
With his mind divided between anticipation of relief 
and jealous dread, he went to the counting-house that 
Saturday night to receive hismoney. The cashier look- 
ed up, with a certain embarrassment at his approach. 

“Ah, Mr. Randall, the accumulation you have left in 
my hands? Tobe sure! And, by the way, Mr. Hali- 
burton spoke to me to mention to you that there were 
to be some changes made, and—and—but there he is 
himself, sir.” 

John Randall turned, with a feeling akin to despera- 
tion, to meet his employer. It had gone through him 
like a thunderbolt, as the cashier spoke that he was to 
be displaced. Stephen Haliburton simply said, as John 
faced him, “I'll not detain you now, Mr. Randall. I 
shall call this evening to let you know of the change I 
feel obliged to make.” 

And the owner bowed and left him. 

With the money in his nerveless hands, John Ran- 
dall walked homeward like aman dazed. He was to 
lose his place! For what reason he found it impossible 
to conjecture. But tolose it was to lose reputation, cour- 
age—everything. He had never imagined such @ possi- 
bility as that. The money that he carried—he should 
not dare to make a present of it to Georgy now. 

He might have to wait for other employment. It 
might be needed for their bare, every-day needs, before 
he got work again. A chill like death struck to his 
soul. 

Georgy evidently had not overlooked the recurrence 
of their wedding-day. The cosy rooms of the cottage 
all wore a little air of festivity. Some slender vases 
held the gleanings of the flower-beds—chrysanthemums, 
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plood-red, white and purple—verbenas, and scarlet ge- 
raniums. , 

She came to the door that night to meet him, one of 
her “company” dresses on, some knots of velvet fasten- 
ing her collar, and seeming to give a glow and bright- 
ness to her white skin. He took her hand—she raised 
her face, and with a wild heart-bound he kissed it, as 
he had not for a year before. She was coming back to 
him! That was the thought that thrilled him. Her 
jnfatuation —if such it had been—was at an end. 
She was his own once more! And then, close upon 
this new happiness, came the dreary recollection of his 
Jost situation. He thrust the money in his pocket. By 
and-by he would tell her all. 

“You won’t mind waiting supper for an hour, will you, 
John?” she asked, as she led himin. “I am going to 
give you something nice, by-and-by, and—and—I think 
Mr. Haliburton will be in.” 

John Randall’s blood froze once more. It was not 
for him, then, that all these preparations were made! 
Georgy had never spoken Mr. Haliburton’s name to 
him before. He could feel thatshe was embarrassed, 
as she did so. 

“J want you to dress, John,” she added, coaxingly. “I 
have laid everything out for you.” 

It seemed to him that he would have turned upon 
her, but that he felt so broken by the though of losing 
his place, and resented her gaiety, her secrecies— all 
that had made him so miserable through this long year. 
But he had not the spirit. 

He went to dress, as she had asked him. When he 
returned to the parlor, Stephen Haliburton and his 
wife sat upon the sofa side by side. It was rare indeed 
to see Georgy’s fair face so illuminated. Her cheeks 
were glowing, her eyes sparkling. 

As for Mr. Haliburton, he was always the quiet gen- 
tleman, with no sense of being out of his place, no ap- 
parent suspicion of what was rankling in the heart of 
his employé. 

What a nice little supper Georgy had ready—yet no- 


body ate. 
Finally it was over. They went back to the parlor. 


Georgy disappeared for a moment, and, returning, ap- 
proached her husband, glancing shyly, at the same 
time, at her guest, whose face brightened beyond its 
wont as he caught her eye. 

“We meant to make it all very formal, John; but Mr. 
Haliburton thinks I might as well tell it at once in my 
own way.” 

She paused, and a sober pallor overspread her hus- 
band’s face. 

“What was coming?” his eyes asked, with no faith 
that it was anything to lighten his secret burden. 

Georgy folded and unfolded nervously a slip of paper 
she held— 

“That is for you, John,” and she held it shyly to- 
wards him. “My anniversary gift! I have been work- 
ing for Mr. Haliburton, too, this last year. And I have 
thirty guineas here—the price of the designs I have 
made for the calicoes-—” 

“Georgy !” 

“You never suspected it? I did not want ydu to, till 
I knew whether I could succeed.” 

Jolin Randall had no voice in which to word his 
amazement or his gratitude—gratitude for his restored 
faith, which, though his wife did not suspect it, was by 
far her most precious anniversary gift. 

She went on, “I could always use my pencil nimbly, 
you know, John, and it had occurred to me one day, why 
Icouldn’t do something with it for profit? I spoke to 
Mr. Haliburton, and he was so kind—you must thank 
him, John—he took so much trouble with my crude at- 
tempts, he did so much to encourage me. And nowI 
am fairly in the way of work. I shall work better, too, 
now that you know of it. I want to design for carpets, 
by-and-by, as well as prints; that pays so well—a per- 
centage on the sale—” 

She stopped short—suddenly conscious of how much 
she was saying. 

“I have my little surprise, also, for you, Mr. Randall,” 
added Stephen Haliburton, quietly. “I hope it, too, will 
prove agreeable. The universal testimony of the mill- 

‘Officials, as to your efficiency and trustiness, makes me 
feel that Iam not showing you a proper appreciat‘on, 
and I desire to give you a somewhat more responsible 
position, with an increase of salary.” 

The very glory of the heavens seemed to be opening 
a way to John Randall out of all his trouble. “I am too 
happy, Mr. Haliburton, to talk much,” he said, in his 
Straightforward, manly way. “I have been depressed 
lately—the sudden removal of all cause for low spir- 
its—” 

He stopped short. Two big tears rolled down his 
cheeks, Stephen Haliburton alone perceived, what 
Georgy had never suspected, that her secret had made 
her husband jealous. He grasped John’s hand. 

“My dear fellow, it is too bad! I feared it a little, 
once or twice. Of course I could not hint to Mrs. Ran- 
dal.” 

“What, John? What, Mr. Haliburton ?” 

“Nothing, Georgy, that you will ever know.” 

They were alone together, by-and-by, with their new- 
found happiness. Perhaps Georgy was equally relieved 
that there was no more need for mystification. 

“What made you ever think of it, Georgy ?” her hus- 
band asked, 

“Why, John, it was that day about the gloves. I set 
myself to considering why you should have all the toil, 
and I all the indulgence. I pondered howI could make 
or Save something.” 

: 7 am happier than I ever thought I could be again, 
ear,” 

“Do you know, I have fancied you were unhappy late- 
ly, John, because you thought I was longing for things 
you could not give me? I could hardly wait for to- 
night to come, to tell you all.” 

“My darling!’ 





And he folded his arms about her, and hid his face 
on her shoulder; and, in the brightness and silence of 
the room, with its odor of flowers and glow of leaves, 
they felt their way through the coming future, safe, con- 
fident, out of the reach of any bitter trouble, since they 
loved and trusted one another. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Some of our contemporaries outside of the State have 
fallen into error in supposing that the course taken by 
the friends of Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts, in ap- 
pealing to the two great political parties to favor their 
movement, has had a bad effect on that move- 
ment. On the contrary, no single thing that has 
been done in the State has helped forward the enfran- 
chisement of women so much as this course. The 
friends of Woman Suffrage appealed to the Republican 
party to adopt their cause, and the unexpectedly large 
vote which the proposition received in the Worcester 
Convention showed that the party in Massachusetts will 
soon be ready to do so, as a majority of its candidates 
now are. The appeal made to the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Fitchburg was similar in principle, but very dif- 
ferent both in its method and its results. Mrs. Liv- 
ermore and Mrs. Stone took part in the Worcester Con- 
vention as delegates; they did so in good faith, and nei- 
ther said or did anything to lead the Convention or the 
people of Massachusetts to question their good faith. 
In reading the Memorial, with which she was charged, 
and in urging the Convention to grant its request, Mrs. 

ivermore took pains to say thatshe was a Republican, 
and meant to remainone. But, speaking of the persons 
represented by the Memorial, many of whom were not 
Republicans, but Prohibitionists, Labor Reformers, and 
even Democrats, she said: “Don’t allow us to run the 
gauntlet of the Democratic party, which will take us up 
ifyoudo not. Let us come where we belong, and be 
received by you. Accept us, pass a resolution that 
means suffrage, and stand by it.” And, though the 
Convention did not see fit to pass the resolution asked 
for, Mrs. Livermore, and those who sent the Memorial, 
were satisfied that the heart of the Republican party of 
Massachusetts was with them. 

At Fitchburg things tookadifferentturn. The friends 
of Woman Suffrage in the Democratic party tried in vain 
to find a woman to represent them as a delegate in that 
Convention—a woman who was a Democrat, as Mrs. 
Livermore and Mrs. Stone were Republicans, and who 
would urge her party to adopt the movement, as a large 
portion of the Republican party had done. Consequent- 
ly, the Memorial was entrusted to the handsof a man, 
who, whether friendly or not to its object, could not do 
much tofurther it. The temper of the Convention was 
by no means so friendly as was the case at Worcester, and 
the declaration in the Democratic platform must be re- 
garded as a qualified negative to the request of the Memo” 


riWe notice that Harper’s Weekly, the National Stand- 
ard, and the Tribune, of New York, and the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, have misunderstood this matter. Mr. Curtis, in 
Harper’s Weekly, now corrects his mistake, and repre- 
sents things as they are known to be here in Massachu- 
setts. The Tribune, in spite of a letter of denial from 
Mrs. Livermore, is still uncertain about it, while Mr. 
Powell, in the Standard, makes an elaborate defense 
of his misrepresentation. In course of this he says: 
“We accepted the Boston Convention as intended to in- 
augurate an earnest, effective, concentrated political ef- 
fort to gain equal political rights for women. The 
final recommendation of the State Central Committee to 
scatter votes in the ranks of all the existing parties, 
which have all failed to put Woman Suffrage into their 
platforms, converts the movement—as a political move- 
ment—into a ridiculous failure.” This has a wise sound, 
but very little sense. The intention of the voters of the 
Woman Suffrage party undoubtedly is to “scatter votes,” 
so as to elect members of the Legislature who will favor 
Woman Suffrage, since it is the Legislature and not the 
Governor which decides upon an amendment of the Con- 
stitution. Whether this will be a “ridiculous failure’ 
or not can best be told after the election. The indica- 
tions now are that the friends of Woman Suffrage in the 
next Legislature will be much stronger than ever be- 
fore, and chiefly in consequence of the political action 
which Mr. Powell condemns. Had they nominated 
Wendell Phillips for Governor, precisely the opposite re- 
sult would probably have taken place; they would have 
been weaker in the Legislature than last year, and 
would have thrown away their votes for Governor on a 
candidate who not only cannot be elected, but who does 
not wish to be.—Springfield Republican. 





HIDDEN MANHOOD. 


Iremember Harriet Martineau tells how, when she 
had grown to be quite a girl, a little one was born into 
her home; and as she would look and ponder, not know- 
ing what was to become of it, she got a great terror 
into her heart that the babe would never speak, or walk, 
or do anything that she could do, because, she said, how 
can it, seeing that it is so entirely helpless now? But 
she found, when the right time came, that the feet found 
their footing and the tongue its speech, and everything 
came along in its own right time; and then, instead of 
the babe, she had a noble and beautiful brother, who 
was able to take her part and teach things to her, who 
had taught him. So the babe became an illustration, 
when it came to manhood, of a very common latent 
fear in the hearts, not of sisters so much as of fathers 
and mothers, that the life that has come to them, and is 
their life over again, will not scramble or grow or wres- 
tle into its own place, as theirs has done. They have 
no adequate belief in the hidden manhood or woman- 
hood that is folded away within the small, frail nature, 
and that the man will walk among men and talk with 
men as aman; and so they often spend the better part 
of their time in trying to order afresh what our wise 
mother Nature has ordered already.—Robert Collyer. 


The idol of the hour may always be seen portrayed 
in Broadway in a hundred windows. Today it was 
Nilsson. Marie Sebach, enchained in the gutturals of 
her mother-tongue, with all the impassioned grandeur of 
her genius in Marie Stuart, cannot make her one of us 
and with us, as one verse of “Sweet Home” does the 
— at Steinway Hall. Night after night she sings; 
and, though many critics deny her a foremost place 
among the three or four supreme voices of the world, 
her charm does not diminish, nor the spell which 
she casts — those who behold her grow less. We 
may decry the fact, but we cannot alter it—in any art 
the woman 1s seldom forgotten in the artist. This is 
supremely true in that art nearest and dearest to the 
senses, whose most intellectual expression must be per- 
vaded with passion, or we miss in it its rarest and deep- 
est power. Nilsson’s voice possesses a quality solely its 
own; but if it were not half as exquisite, Nilsson 
herself would still delight, and thousands would go and 


ence if she could not sing at all. A wonderful voice 
can enchant, when we know nothing of the personal 
life of the singer; but when to artistic power of the 
highest order, and a voice of the purest quality, a mar- 
vellous history and the loveliest womanhood is united, 
the enchantment is complete. 

There is no finer test of the mystic beauty of Chris- 
tine Nilsson than the clear, rare image of it which 
abides in the memory. Sitting alone in my room, I see 
it more distinctly now than when she stood in the daz- 
zling radiance of Steinway Hall. It was a perfect sat- 
isfaction to sense and soul to behold her then. I am 
loth to compare her to a swan or a lily, though she sug- 
gested both, and was lovelier than either. Graceful as 
a Swan and pure as a lily she looked, standing there 
with white flowers clinging to her golden hair, and trail- 
ing in masses down her snowy robe. She comes back 
like faces that I have seen in on and in dreams; 
and thus her music comes back, a far-off heavenly 
sirain. I hear it like a voice from another sphere. 

Yet in singing she has no idea of such effects. It is sole- 
ly the result of temperament, of an organization pure, 
cool and ethereal as her native snows. She does not 
thrill you, she does not make you weep for joy or sor- 
row, you do not love her strain for what it makes you for- 
get, or for what it makes you remember; but you follow 
it, till its unfaltering melody bears you away, and the 
world is left far behind. Looking on this daughter of 
Odin, it is easy to understand why the Scandinavians of 
old made woman supreme in their councils, their affec- 
tion, their adoration. If she could not sing at all, Swe- 
den would have done much for the world to have given 
it such a type of virgin womanhood. In 1843 this maid- 
en was born, the eighth child of a peasant, by the forest 
of Hasaley, “in the ochre-daubed cot of the Nilssons.” 
Think of what has crowded into this lovely life since a 
little girl she toiled in the fields, or followed her brother 
Carl, the village fiddler, to sing the national airs at the 
country fairs and at weddings! Many wonderful things 
have come into her lot, but nothing more touching than 
when she went back from Paris, from the adulation of 
all Europe, to her native hamlet, and there in the little 
church of Skatelo stood amid all her kindred, and sung 
a psalm of love and thanksgiving to God.—WM. C. A., in 
Independent. 





Starr CARPETS may be preserved a much longer 
time by placing strips of paper nearly as wide as the 
carpet, and five or six inches broad, over the edge of 
each stair, which prevents the wearing at that place. 











JUST FOR FUN. 


A boy at school spelt Aaron, “big A, little a, r-o-n.” 
Another spelt gallery, “big gal, little gal, e-r-y.”’ 

Why is the earth like aschool black-board? Because 
the children of men multiply on the face of it. 

About the only person that we ever heard of that 
wasn’t spoiled by being lionized was a Jew named Dan- 
iel. 

The Charleston Courier says that a young widow of 
that place has just celebrated her wooden wedding by 
marrying a blockhead. 

Fashionable young lady (detaching her hair previous 
to retiring) —“What dreams may come when we have 
shuffled off: this mortal coil!” 

Josh Billings says that “one ov the hardest things 
for enny man to dois to fall down onthe ice when it 
iz wet and then git up and praize the Lord.” 

A London butcher has been detected in selling don- 
key meat for beef, and his cockney customers are ex- 
ceedingly indignant at being “treated as if they were 
cannibals.” 

A rude fellow once told Mr. Barnum he had never 
exhibited anything that wasn’t a bare-faced humbug. 
“Yes, I have,” said Barnum; “the bearded lady wasn’t 
bare-faced.’’ 

A little two-year-old Jersey youngster was saying 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” the other night, and 
concluding that Amen was incorrect in his case, amend- 
ed it by saying a-boy. 

It was some years ago said, in the House of Repre-" 
sentatives at Washington, that a gentleman, who was 
known to have a pretty good appetite, had eaten away 
his senses. “Pooh!” replied Henry Clay, “they would 
not be a mouthful to him.” . 

The Newburyport Herald had a bad attack of North- 
ern Lights: “Last evening, as soon as Tithonus had re- 
tired for the night and was enjoying his first snooze, 
his spouse, the rosy-fingered Aurora, daughter of the 
morning, snatched the saffron-colored coverlet from 
his bed, and wrapping it about her, danced a jig in the 
northern sky.” 

A gentleman asked a clergyman the use of his pulpit 
for a young divine, a rélative of his. “I really do not 
know,” said the clergyman, “how to refuse you; but if 
the young man can preach better than I can, my con- 
gregation would be dissatisfied with me afterwards ; and 
if he should preach worse, I don't think he is fit to 
preach at all.” 

A clergyman not far from Boston, in whose society 
there is trouble, recently gave a notice as follows:— 
“There will be a meeting of the society next 
evening. The first part of the evening will be devoted 
to praver and conference, after which, if there is grace 
of God enough left in the hearts of the brethren, they 











will proceed to the transaction of business.” 


surrender themselves to the charm of that lovely pres- | fully invited to call on Dn. Spear. 6m 


E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 


Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have onz 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 

Dr. Spxzar can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 
May 21. 





REMOVAL. 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. 
4GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. ly 


MRS. PAIGE, 
Teacher and Author of PP native and Eclectic 


Rooms 14 Chauncy Street, Beston. 


Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Dirson & Co. ly July 2. 


NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
L57-=-<Tremont Street-==-157 


New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 


GEV. W. WARE & CO., 

Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 

E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCER 














No. 5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 


Epwarp G. STEVENS. Mary E. Stevens. 
Oct. 1. 38m 





WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 

It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust inthe room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of AIR, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 
Sept.3. SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


FRED. D. ALLING’S 
CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “Flox,” a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No.4 Liszrry Square (Room 12), 
Boston. ly Aug. 13. 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asth: 

Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheuma . 

Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 WasHINnGToN 8r., 

first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18, 


PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 

This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably be- 
come a ey ye and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures all Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 
—— Reuralne, Pane — Morbus, Colic, 

ysentery, n on a spepsia. 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Hatwiee Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External Piles. It is a sure 
Hare Restorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the “Animal! Parasite’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. ousands use it. it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
— rr fmy 4 $1 per bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, $5. Sold by Druggists generall . Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
cts. per bottle. Wholesale and il Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 

Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


TIFICIAL T ! 
inserted See new prstipi never retooreey et Fo until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. e do not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
om with complete success. The most cult cases solicited. 

TEETH TRACTED by the use of Nirrovs Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which in 
every case will be found reasonable. 

RS. SAWYER & LANE, 
RGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. ly 


DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEON, CHIROPODISTS, 


5 Ps ry Place, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents each. NAIL 
Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful P 
physicians and su ns of Boston and vicini ve 


ours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. Openon Sunday. ly May7. 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Ofices-292 Washingion St., Boston. ly 
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A CRITICISM ON A CRITICISM. 


Miriam M. Cole, in an article in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL of Oct. 15th, finds fault with “T. W. H.” for the 
ideas expressed in his “Surrendering too Soon,” but has 
not convinced me, for one, that Mr. Higginson is wrong 
in his views, It may be, however, that she is right, 
viewed from the lamentable standpoint that too many 
excellent American women occupy. After all, it is the 
mistresses of families, and not the girls, who are to 
blame for the condition in which domestic affairs find 
themselves; for too many American women look at 
things through the same spectacles Miriam M. Cole 
does when she says that the average family want help 
that is machine-like. I wish you would republish, for 
her benefit, the closing part of Mrs. Howe’s address at 
Horticultural Hall, delivered something over a year 
ago, on Labor, which, with Mr. Higginson’s article, and 
the views that I shall express, I think cover the ground 
much more effectively than the superficial views com- 
plained of. 

The main trouble, I think, lies in the idea of menial 
service at ali. Domestic life should embrace the family 
idea; and no one should be admitted within its circle, 
to perform the merest drudgery, who is not congenial. 
Let it be understood that no inferior element is to be 
admitted, nor inferior share of work recognized, and 
household affairs will go much more smoothly. This is 
growing more and more possible each year, with all the 
improvements in labor-saving machinery; and no fami- 
ly sees labor that is not performed by many and many 
an American woman of refinement and aspiration, 
where no help at all is employed. The only way is to 
make labor honorable, and only the American mistress 
can do this. The condition of performing hard work 
should not be one of ignorant servility, but strength to 
do it. 

The main reason for treating this question on the 
family rather than the menial principle, however, will 


be found in the influence it will have on our own chil- | ple,” and the like. 


dren. We have only to look to the South as an exam- 
ple of the effect that an ignorant menial race works 
upon the rising generation. The children there were 
not only turned over to the care of ignorant and often- 
times vicious slaves at the most tender years, but were 
absolutely nursed at their breasts. How could one ex- 
pect a different race coming up under such auspices ? 
The only wonder is, that they had the many good qual- 
ities they did grow up with. Shall the great and intelli 
gent North, after dealing its heavy blow to this South- 
ern institution, clasp to its breast a similar canker? I 
have not made up my mind that Bridget is any more 
fitted to become homogeneous w my family than Di- 
nah. 

I believe in giving the negro, the Irishman, the Ger- 
man, or even the much abused Chinaman, every facili- 
ty for immigration to this country, and a chance to com- 
pete with usin anything congenial to his nature; but 
let us keep the family intact, for that is the only way 
we shall keep our existence half a dozen generations 
longer. When American women fret and worry, and 
Bridgets work hard in ignorance and comparative con- 
tent, it doesn’t take a very far-reaching vision to see 
the end. EARL MARBLE. 

Quincy, Mass., Nov. 5, 1870. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND GOV. CLAFLIN. 


At the Republican State Convention the other day, 
when Harvey Jewell, in tones tremulous with agitation, 
predicted disaster to the Republican party if the Wo- 
man Suffrage plank should be adopted, one of the most 
sagacious Republican leaders at my side remarked sotto 
voce, “Pshaw, man! the passage of the resolution 
would not cost the Republicans fifty votes, and you 
know it as well as I do.” 

We publish below the following extraordinary effusion 
from one of the fifty, which we extract from the Boston 
Post. The triumphant reélection of Gov. Claflin by the 
people of Massachusetts is a sufficient comment :— 


To the Editor of the Boston Post :—I notice that in 
common with other papers, you have published the 
manifesto of the Committee of the Woman Suffrage 
Convention, in which these mischievous women, and 
not less mischievous men, are pressing this subject with 
all the vehemence of which they are capable. The 
question of giving the ballot to woman is one of the 

vest that ever was presented to the public mind. 
at it should ever be presented at all is a marvel in- 
deed; but in these fast days, which produce all kinds of 
eccentricities, we need not wonder if the right of suf- 
frage should be demanded for minors and children as 
well as women. This attempt to give suffrage to wo- 
men is a blow at the foundation of the social fabric. It 
aims at the overthrow of those staple institutions which 
are the pride of civilized life. It would introduce wo- 
man to all the degrading and defiling scenes of politi- 
eal strife, and destroy the high moral power which she 
exerts in her private sphere, and for which no substitute 
could be found. She would herself be the victim of po- 
litieal snares and temptations, and a train of discord and 
innumerable woes would invade the family circle, turn- 
ing its beauty into deformity and its peace into the boil- | 
ing floods of misery and strife. All the base passions | 
of our fallen natures would be stimulated into fearful | 
activity, and those blessed restraints which the peaceful 
influence of the female now imposes on the rougher na- 
ture of man would be swept hopelessly away. But 
more than this, women have no right to the ballot; 
they cannot fulfill its conditions; they can neither be 
soldiers or seamen ; they cannot be artificers or mechan- 
ics; and as to the offices of state to which these com- 
mittee women aspire, when they get possession, the 
nation will realize, in its full extent, the sarcasm of the 
prophet, “As to my peorls, women rule over them ;” 
pnd if we may ee the bloody examples of Atha- 
liah and Jezebel, wil] be no great modification of 
the evils of society by the influence of women in the 
ublic counsels. v. William Claflin, it seems, has 
lly endorsed the doctrine of Woman Suffrage. As the 
committee of women and men call upon every one to 
refuse his vote to all opposers of this doctrine, so we 
call upon every enemy wo this pernicious and destruc- 
tive heresy to withhold his.vote from Gov. Claflin. We 
protest against the fitness of any man who huids such 
opinions to fill the chair of state, and we solemnly ap- 
peal to every lover of his race, to every friend of woman, 
whether he be Republican, Democratic, Labor Reform, 
or Prohibitory, not only to refuse his vote to Gov. Claflin 





but to every candidate for the Legislature who is not 
fully committed a this doctrine. Gov. Claflin Y 
poses to open this Pandora box. Let him go back to 
pane life, for the man who will sport with such fire- 
rands among the baleful passions of men is not fit to 
rule over them. A STERN REPUBLICAN, 


If it will not be considered inelegant, we would sug- 
gest that this terrified individual has most illogically 
forfeited his right to sign himself “A Stern Republican,” 
by thus backing stern foremost into the ranks of the 
disgusted Democracy, and thereby ceasing to be a Re- 
publican altogether. H. B. B. 





CHAT ABOUT BOOKS. 


These autumn days are already giving a foretaste of 
the great wealth of new books that every year burdens 
Christmas-time with more than can be tasted or criti- 
cized. At this earlier time the palate is fresher if the 
books are not. 

Everything from the pen of the greatest literary ar- 
tist of the age has an intellectual, if not always a mor- 
al interest, and Roberts Brothers go faithfully on in 
their useful work of giving us the most unexceptiona- 
ble of George Sand’s novels. The day is long past 
when it was necessary to classify this great writer as a 
demon or as a saint, and no fairer or wiser estimate of 
her has ever been made than by Justin McCarthy in 
the essay appended to the translation of “Anton- 
ia,” in this series. The last volume printed is “Mon- 
sieur Sylvestre,” translated by Mr. Francis G. Shaw. 
The novel is pleasing, and full of character and descrip- 
tion. To be sure, it is written in the form of letters, a 
method which this age deems intolerable, but even 
with that drawback, it is not hard reading, in English- 
The translation has much of the merit which was 
shown in Mr. Shaw’s unequalled version of “Consuelo.” 
It has, however, one singularity which seems objection 
able—the constant recurrence of French phrases, un_ 
translated, such as “Tiens,” “Allons donc,” “Par exam 
These are given without even the 
distinction of Italics, and will doubtless be taken by 
many unsuspecting readers for English words, just ar- 
rived. And, since it is obvious that French books are 
translated for those who do not know French, this con- 
fusion of tongues can hardly be defended. Another lib- 
erty in the same direction is the attempted introduction 
into English of the word “rossa,” to describe a red- 
haired girl, as distinct from blonde or brunette. With 
these exceptions, the translation seems admirable; and 
the moral of the story is excellent, except that the her- 
oine, being French, finds no particular difficulty in tell- 
ing lies. 

Spielhagen’s “Hammer and Anvil” (New York, Ley- 
pold & Holt.) suggests Scott and Cooper, in the hearty 
action and ready invention it shows, and in its types of 
character, which are always animated and vigorous, if 
not profound. In this author’s books we escape the 
tiresome philosophizing of Auerbach, while never rising 
into such pure elevations as the latter gives us in his 
“Heights.” Spielhagen leaves one full of energy and ac- 
tion, and the plot, though not deep or elaborate, is suffi- 
cient for its purpose. This book is too long, no doubt, 
but it seems incredible that the Atlantic Monthly critic 
should declare it to be less interesting than the average 
three-volume English novels, with their unutterably 
wearisome gossip of lords and ladies. 

The interesting series of volumes upon the Thayer 
expedition to Brazil is now continued by Professor 
Hartt of Cornell University, who supplies an octavo 
(Fields, Osgood & Co.,) on the “Geology of Brazil,” full 
of scientific matters, told in tolerably popular style. 
The first volume of the series was the joint work of 
Prof. and Mrs. Agassiz, the one supplying the science, 
and the other the narrative. It was said to be likea 
mermaid, it was so hard to tell where the woman end- 
ed and the fish began. In this there is much fish, and 
not much woman, but it is an attractive book, for all 
that, and well illustrated. 

Crammed to overflowing with illustrations is the large 
book of Rev. J. G. Wood on the “Uncivilized Races of 
Man” (Hartford, J.B. Burr & Co.—published by subscrip- 
tion). This book is the quarry from which Mayne Reids 
and Kingstons without number may be dug, and the 
marvels which swarm on every page will fill the appe- 
tite of the most insatiable boy. It really contains the 
last results of travel, in many directions, and though 
the American edition is printed on worse paper than 
the English, it is improved by the addition of some 
chapters on our Indians. These were rather ignored 
by the original author, whose favorite savages are Afri- 
cans, and who makes us sup full of horror on every 
tributary of the Nile. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Syracuse, N. Y., at the residence of her sis- 
ters, Mrs. Lucy N. Coleman and Mrs. Dr. Aurelia F. 
Raymond, on 
Springfield, Mass., in the forty-seventh year of her age. 

Mrs. Clark was one of the early and untiring workers 
in behalf of the anti-slavery and other kindred reforms, 
and although latterly withdrawn by sickness from ac- 
tive service, she yet has kept her interest in them warm 
and unbroken to the last. Into the movement for the 
emancipation of woman, she entered heartily from the 
first. Nothing that appertained to the welfare of human- 
ity failed to interest her. She looked forward to the 
large religious emancipations that are breaking upon 
us, with the liveliest hope and sympathy. 

It was only a brief acquaintance that the writer had 
with this esteemed sister—falling mostly within the pe- 
riod of her sickness, while she was being wasted by that 
fearful malady that has carried her to the tomb—but 
it was sufficient to reveal to him that here was a very 
superior person, remarkable both in endowment and at- 
tainment. She had a mind of singular brilliancy, and 
her qualities of character were of the finest. She had, 
through a varied and largely very rugged experience, 
matured rich wisdom, and it was always a privilege to 
sit by her bedside and hear her discourse, to mark what 
high lessons of thought, of attainment and possession, 
she had drawn from life. Painful and disappointing as 
much of it had been, it was a success, for trial had been 
wrought into victory, and there was perfect conquest 
and peace. It now goes to its reward. 

As a perpetual incitement and benediction and ethe- 
real presence, it remains for us who are left behind, 
bidding us gird ourselves to alike faithfulness and earn, 
if we may, a like reward. Cc. D. B. M. 

SyRAcusE, Nov. 7, 1870. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO STATE WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

Tne first annual meeting of the Ohio Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be held in Columbus on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Nov. 15th and 16th. 

Prominent speakers from both East and West are ex- 
pected to be in attendance, and it is earnestly desired 
that local auxiliary societies send their quota of dele- 
gates to participate in the deliberations of the associa- 
tion. Each society is entitled to three delegates, which 
count one vote. ; 

The Executive Committee have taken especial pains to 
provide for the reception and entertainment of delegates, 
who are hereby requested to report, on arrival, at the 
American Hotel. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 





RHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of this association, held Oct. 
26, 1870, the following officers were elected :— 

President—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace. 

Vice-Presidents—Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. C. C, 
Knowles, Mrs. F. Howland, Mrs, Sarah A. Buffum, Ro- 
land Hazard, Dr. Wm. F. Channing. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, 
Chairman; Miss Susan Sissons, Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. 
Mary E. Chace, Mrs. E. K. Churchill, Mrs. Louis J. 
Doyle, Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, Mrs. Fannie Pitman, Mr. 
J. W. Stillman. 

Treasurer —Mrs. Susan R. Harris. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. R. A. F. Peckham. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. S. B. P. Martin. 





Most of the Roman correspondents of American 
journals are women, generally artists residing there. 
One of them writes that any indiscreet reports about 
unfriendly feelings existing among American artists in 
Rome do not apply to the women or the tribe. 
Quite the contrary, there isan elysium. She says: “We 
are perfectly free from all bickerings and jealousies; 
are excellent friends, and ready to hel» each other gen- 
erously to the first pick and choice of news. There is 
a true professional courtesy, womanly good feeling and 
iutercourse—in a word, a veritable esprit du corps ex- 
isting in Rome among all the American women en- 
gaged in artistic pursuits, whether of pen, pencil, brush, 
or chisel. 








ITEMS, 


Fields, Osgood & Co. have published Dr. Dio Lewis’ 
“Talks About People’s Stomachs,” a series of pleasant 





IP 


talks based upon the fact that the stomach is the reser- 
voir from which every part of the body receives its sup- 
lies and most of its diseases, and aiming to show the 


A reprint of Judd’s “Margaret” comes very accepta- | simple and natural means by which this reservoir may 
bly from Roberts Brothers, and though it is inferior in | be kept in a sweet and healthy condition. It is as en- 


type to the preceding editions, it is a great thing to have 
it at all. The book is destined to a permanent place in 
our literature, as being a museum of so many quaint lo- 
cal traits, of which there is no other memorial. Its 
characters show a touch of genius in their conception 
and grouping; it includes one of the two or three good 
descriptions of a snow-storm in literature; and its por- 
trayal of external nature, though not always accurate, 
is delicate and minute. 

Last on the list is a little book most creditable to 
American scholarship—the new Greek grammar of Prof. 
Goodwin of Harvard University. It is not only marked 
by an original grasp of the subject and by genuine per- 
sonal study, but it takes a step in that blissful direction 
ofbrevity, which President Eliot, in his“New Education,” 
predicted for all future grammars. With this for the 
Greek language, and Allen’s grammar for the Latin, 
there is hope that the future condition of young stu- 
dents of the classics will be less miserable than under 
the gloomy reign of Andrews and Stoddard, and their 
compeers. It is really the grammarians, and not the 
Greeks and Romans, who have made early school-days 
such a “state of sin and misery” to children. 

T. W. H. 


| 


tertaining as a first-class novel, and yet every page con- 
tains some good, sound advice, the observance of which 
would promote health and long life.-—Boston Journal. 

Many women in their medical researches are benevo- 
lently making diseases of women their specialty. Mrs. 
Tuck, who advertises in another column, has received 
prizes on her invertion from the committees of several 
State Fairs and the New England Fair. Her recent 
lecture before the Ladies’ Physiological Society was pro- 
nounced not only instructive but highly logical. 

The New England Conservatory of Music includes in 
its corps of instructors the elite of New England music 
teachers, and their system of teaching in classes, togeth- 
er with the concerts in which the pupils participate, in- 
cites a healthful emulation. The free classes and lec- 
tures, if improved, alone furnish an equivalent for the 
tuition paid for specific branches. 

The Weed Machine has in avery short period risen to 
a position of preéminence among its contemporaries. Its 
short, straight needle, and its wonderful self-adjusting 
tension, make it capable of stitching the thinnest fabric 
and lead with equal facility. Its ease of motion, sim- 
plicity of construction, and perfection of work, make it a 





“Family Favorite,’ as it is justly named. 


e ist inst., Mrs. Frances O. D. Clark, of 





THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 


Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma. 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class Place in the city where al 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared 

Eacu Macutne will be supplied with the great improvement o 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly tn 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. : 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express wil 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers, 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE, 


J. B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gey. Acryr 
July 16. pre 


HAIR, WIGS AND TOUPEES. 
DANIEL 8S. GAMMON, 
Ne. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, 
hand or made toorder. Private Rooms for Ladies’ HairDree 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style 
atisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m Oct. 15. 


[ ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 
4 for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for 
Stained Glass Trans: ncies, &c., &c. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 35] 
ba eed Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass, 
ay 23. ly 


“FLOX.” 


AGENTS wanted at No. 4 Liserry Squarz (Room 12), Bostoy, 
Mass. ly Aug. 27. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children, 
nS yee professional skill and experience tv bear upon 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the oflice. 


Te Cate” =—-_ Besten 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


GHestern Advertisements. 


J.J. 


























B. W. B. 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, : 


Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
DAYTON, O. 
OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
_Aug. 18. aii 
BECKEL HOUSE, 


Cerner of Third and Jefferson Sts., 
DAYTON, O. 





FRANK P. HOUD, Prop r, 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “TasLe pz Hore” o« 
this house, and every department of the “Cursinz,” shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 

Aug. 13. 3m 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 335 miles 
AND I8 
22 Miles the Shorter Route. 


Four Express TRAtNs daily leave New York from Depot foot 

of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
23d street Depot, at 
7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 

running through wirHouT CHANGE, and connecting with all 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LINES. 

TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, from Depot 
cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at 

7 A.M, and 9.45 P.M., 

running through to New York without change. 

LEAVE CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and 
Great Western Depot, at 

7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 
Leave Dunkirk by New York time, from Union Depot, at 
1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 

Leave Burrato by New York time, from Depot cor. Exchange 

and Michigan streets, at 
7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 11.20 P.M. 
LEAVE RocuzstEeR by New York time, from Genesee Valley 


Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


(GF New and improved Drawina-Room Coacnes are attach- 
ed to the train leaving New York at 10.00 A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 
A.M., running through without change, and affording a eng 4 
portunity for viewing the varied and beautiful‘scenery of this _ 
while enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private Drawing: 

m. 


(a Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to 
this line, are run through withent change between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati and interme- 
diate points. 











Baggage Checked Through. 
Fare as low and time as quick as by any other route. 
ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at all principal offices throughout the 


country. 
Le D. RUCKER, Ma 2d, wmM. R. BARR, 
—- _— { 1870. } Gen, Pass’r Ag > 
une ii. 
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